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EDITORIAL 
SISTERS AND CATECHETICAL WORK 


Sunday, July 12, the Mount St. Scholastica Summer School conducted 
Confraternity Christian Doctrine Day. The purpose the general dis- 
cussions well the individual panels was show the Sisters attendance 
the summer session what different methods, programs, and aids were 

use the teaching catechism the Catholic parochial and vacation schools. 


What would impress the visitor these sessions the tremendous work being 
carried the religious Sisters this particular Confraternity and the enormous 
good that results. Sisters are engaged teaching primarily for the purpose instruct- 
ing the children the truths their Faith. This best done parochial schools 
where there can true integration the religion classes with the academic sub- 
jects customarily taught the schools. Catholic schools the Sisters are help 


the priests the parish giving preliminary preparation catechism, that 
when the priest does come the class, the students are already well prepared 
far knowing the answers questions concerned. the priest’s duty enlarge 
upon this foundation, explain more detail, and thus give this teaching the 
value authority that flows from one constituted Sacred Orders. But most im- 
portant influence had the Sisters themselves, particularly the teaching the 
other classes, where the students will see the religious truths that they have been taught 
carried out practice. More particularly will this true observing the Sisters 
themselves and the manner life that they live. 


some places, however, the religious Sisters actually replace the priest far 
teaching concerned. There are simply not enough priests parochial schools 
all the work catechizing that must done and here that the Sisters must 
take over almost completely. Vacation schools take the place the parochial school 
either because there such school or, there one, the children many are un- 
able attend it. The Sisters bring these children knowledge the Faith. They 
prepare them for the reception their first Holy Communion and Confirmation, and 
those who have already received these sacraments, the Sisters teach higher more 
advanced form the catechism. Thus the Sisters what the priest himself un- 
able and Divine Providence takes care send this wonderful help the Church 
order that the Faith may continue live and spread. Nor the good done 
only that teaching the revealed truths; the nobility and unselfishness the 
Sisters that make the impression the minds, not only the students, but parents, 


parishioners, the community general. All unbeknown the Sisters, their 
manner life itself, well their catechizing, preach the Word God most effec- 
tively and draw souls Christ and His Church. 

But despite all this help, much catechetical work must left there 
are too few priests gather the harvest, there are not enough Sisters carry 
the work catechetical instruction. There must lay catechists well. 
who are well instructed their Faith, people who not only know but can explain 
well, and above all, people who live and show forth their must found. 
Such type people the Church has right look for Catholic college students. 
these young men and women whom God has blessed with the rich opportunity 
pursuing their higher studies Catholic centers, the and the pastors 
souls look for aid spreading the word God, and justly the 
college administrators and faculties see that this properly equipped 
given the Church acquainting the students with this need and duty, and train- 
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Benedictine Heritage Sacred Music: Part 


the fiftieth anniversary the promulgation the Motu Proprio Blessed 
Pius Benedictines will find this survey their achievements sacred music timely 


and valuable. 


“Golden Age” Gregorian chant 

closes the end the eleventh cen- 
tury. far plainchant concerned, 
the period from the eleventh through the 
thirteenth century era compara- 
tive inactivity, except that the Worcester 
Antiphonal and Gradual (c. 1230) show 
that least some Benedictine abbeys 
and priories thirteenth-century Eng- 
land, Gregorian chant was performed 
from authentic manuscripts almost the 
same those earlier centuries. How- 
ever, already theorists were developing 
the “Ars Nova,” new art measured, 
polyphonic music. After the thirteenth 
century, Gregorian chant entered long 
period decadence, lasting until the 
monks Solesmes restored its pristine 
purity the nineteenth century. 

Many factors caused the decadence 
Gregorian chant. The art troping and 
composing sequences went far that 
sacred texts became corrupted, chant 
melodies were mutilated, and liturgical 
rites were unreasonably lengthened. 
flagrant did these abuses become that the 
Council Trent ruled out all tropes and 
limited sequences four. Only 1727 
was fifth sequence, the Stabat Mater, add- 
liturgy. Because worldly in- 
fluences within the Church, people began 
dislike the chaste, quiet melodies 
the Gregorian chant. Nationalism and 
selfish individualism afflicted many coun- 
tries and persons. New languages gained 
strong holds upon the people, that 
church Latin was neglected. many 


forms religious and secular polyphony 
were composed that the late sixteenth 
century the “Church’s Song” was aban- 
doned too simple and barbaric. The 
free rhythm plainchant was distorted 
into measured rhythms. The most in- 
sidious and destructive influence all 
was the Pagan Renaissance that made 
fashionable sneer all medieval 
civilization the “Dark Ages.” 

From the tenth the sixteenth century 
Benedictine houses, such Benedikt- 
beuern, Einsiedeln, Engelberg, Barking, 
Monte Cassino, St. Gall, Gan- 
derheim, and many others produced 
early form visual education, liturgical 
plays, inspire and instruct the people 
about the liturgical year, especially the 
great feasts Christmas and Easter. 

this liturgical drama clerics usually 
acted the roles the Marys, the angels, 
the apostles, the Magi, and other Biblical 
characters. When actions and gestures 
were added dialogue, these plays be- 
came real drama. 

Karl Young, who has collected and 
edited the liturgical plays The Drama 
the Medieval Church, states his pre- 
face: “Since the plays the Church were 
actually sung, our knowledge them can- 
not complete until such their music 
exists has been published, elucidated, 
and heard.” Occasionally has record- 
likenesses differences “between the 
melodies parallel passages separate 
plays, between those the plays and 
the service-books.” Mary Marshall 
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commenting the music these plays 
says: “Yet this was almost entirely sung 
drama, lyric drama the primary 
sense that the words were 

Liturgical drama developed from tropes 
like the Easter Quem quaeritis sepulchro 
that dates from the tenth century. 
first the Quem quaeritis trope was added 
the Introit the Easter Mass, but 
only when was changed the end 
Easter matins did become genuine 
play. Thus the liturgical plays were 
really enlargements the Divine Office 
and used the psalmody, antiphons, hymns, 
sequences, and responsories Gregorian 
chant great extent. The standard 
closing the Easter plays was the com- 
munity singing the Deum. 

Gustave Reese states that the music 
the liturgical plays was drawn from vari- 
ous sources: antiphons, sequences, secular 
music, both religious and profane, and 
even original 

For some time the tropes used the 
liturgical plays followed the style Gre- 
gorian chant, but gradually subjective 
elements affected the rendition the 
music. Paul Henry Lang, commenting 
upon the music liturgic dramas, says: 
the plain-song-like melodies are 
faithful the Gregorian tradition they 
show very human quality and in- 
tensity expression which proves that 
Gregorian far from being purely ob- 
jective and liturgic 

Unfortunately subjective interpreta- 
tion the Gregorian music, well 
liberties taken with sacred texts, and ex- 
treme realism dramatic actions eventu- 
ally led developments these plays 
that were more worldly than religious. 
The music the plays reflected these 
worldly elements and introduced ver- 
nacular songs, excessive rhyme and meter, 
part singing, and even many kinds in- 
struments. Thus the music the litur- 
gical dramas became theatrical such 
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extent that the Church finally 
demned these abuses and banished the 
plays from the church. 

Not only were Benedictines leaders 
fostering Gregorian chant, but they also 
composed and rendered forms poly- 
phonic music, melodies sounding simul- 
taneously. Although treatises and 
scripts prove that polyphony developed 
along with plainchant from the ninth cen- 
tury on, was probably improvised and 
sung sight long before, that exact 
dating the genesis polyphony im- 
possible. Early polyphony, called or- 
ganum diaphony, probably developed 
some time before the ninth century from 
the natural differences pitch and tone 
quality between the treble voices boys 
the monasteries and the mature voices 
the monks. 

this early organum the Gregorian 
chant accompanied was named 
principalis, and the accompaniment 
organalis. Usually the accompaniment 
consisted fourths, fifths, and octaves, 
which intervals were kept throughout the 
composition, either above below the 
principalis, and occasionally both above 
and below this chant melody. The early 
strict organum was “note against note,” 
with the organalis moving parallel the 
principalis, although some examples in- 
dicate unison the beginning and end. 

According Gustave Reese, Guido 
Arezzo still esteems the strict forms 
organum but seems prefer free forms. 
While Guido describes organum the 
fourth, longer allows organum 
the fifth. His examples never use more 
than three voices, that is, the principalis 
with organalis below it, and the 
ganalis doubled octave higher with 
other doublings possible the octave. 
Guido permits contrary motion 
voices, especially the occursus, the 
coming together the two voices the 
cadence, which forms more intervals 
strict organum allows, specifically ruling 
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The attention Guido gives the 
the Micrologus considered 
Gustave Reese the most important 
feature his writing organum. 
notes examples which more than one 
note the organalis sung against one 
note the principalis. Moreover, some 
Guido’s illustrations even show cross- 
ing parts. 


Winchester Tropers 


One the early eleventh century Win- 
chester tropers developed Benedictine 
monks St. Swithun, the cathedral 
monastery, has more than 150 two-part 
organa. Almost all these organa are 
strict style, having the organalis parallel 
the principalis fourth below. How- 
ever, few them contain important 
features, such contrary motion between 
voices more than the occursus and even 
examples where the above the 
principalis, that make these Winchester 
organa essential links tracing the his- 
tory part-music. 

The Winchester tropes indicate that 
polyphonic arrangements were composed 
for the introit, the alleluia, the complete 
ordinary the Mass, well for the 
responses the nocturns matins, and 
the Magnificat antiphon. Dom Knowles 
says: “On the greatest feasts therefore, 
Winchester, and doubt also Abing- 
don, Ramsey, Ely, Peterborough and 
other large abbeys, addition the 
basis plainsong, elaborately troped, 
there was efflorescence polyphony, 
probably executed 

The next significant phase poly- 
music was developed St. Mar- 
tial, Limoges, southern France. There 
the monks composed music both the 
“note against note” style and also 
“sustained-tone” style for the princi- 
palis with melismatic ornate organa- 
From the “sustained-tone” style 
the principalis came the tenor, and the 


organalis became descant measured 
music evolved. The descant continued 
increase elaboration the number 
notes against the tenor cantus firmus; 
the rhythm was varied from the free 
rhythm Gregorian chant, and other 
intervals besides the octave, fourth, fifth, 
and unison were frequently 
Until the last part the twelfth cen- 
tury, Benedictines were the leading com- 
posers and performers sacred music, 
both Gregorian chant and polyphony. 
Their leadership was constantly main- 
tained from the pontificate St. Gregory 
the Great through the development 
monasticism under St. Benedict Aniane 
and the great abbots Cluny until the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215). Thus 
Catholic church music was predominant- 
Benedictine for about six hundred 


years. 

the last third the twelfth century 
the School Notre Dame Paris began 
take over the leadership sacred poly- 
phony under secular musicians like Leonin 


and Perotin and kept its eminent position 
through the thirteenth century. 

After Franco Cologne (c. 1250-1280) 
codified and simplified notation for 
measured music, secular musicians de- 
veloped polyphony very rapidly its 
culmination the sixteenth century. 
Considering musicians this period, 
such Binchois, Dufay, Okeghem, 
DePres, Lassus, Victoria, and Palestrina, 
evident that secular composers made 
the greatest contributions sacred poly- 
phony. Although polyphonic music was 
perfected outside the monasteries, many 
these secular musicians were trained 
monastic schools and had the Catholic 
Church their most important patron. 
Frequently the musicians used plainchant 
melodies with spiritual significance the 
canti firmi their compositions. Their 
best works were composed the spirit 
the liturgy, and these were approved 


the Church. 
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The research scholars like Dom An- 
selm Hughes, Anglican Benedictine 
Nashdom Abbey; Manfred Bukofzer, 
professor music the University 
California; Gustave Reese, formerly pro- 
fessor music New York University; 
Dom David Knowles, medi- 
eval history, Cambridge, proves that 
Benedictines were far more active com- 
posing, arranging, and performing poly- 
phonic music than was formerly believed. 
Moreover the famous choir school 
Montserrat Abbey, Spain, was established 
the fourteenth century and plainchant 
and polyphony were zealously studied 
and rendered. 


Worcester Sources 


After extensive study, Dom Anselm 
Hughes collected music from the Bod- 
leian Library Oxford, the Worcester 
Cathedral Library, the British Museum 
and other places, and carefully edited 
these sources Worcester Medieval Har- 


for the Plainsong and Medieval 


Music Society. His research provides 
evidence unusual school com- 
posers, probably the Benedictine ca- 
thedral priory during the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries, who com- 
posed motets, conducti, settings tropes 
for Masses, and even rondelli. 

These Worcester sources are proof that 
Benedictine monks often composed forms 
polyphony during the transitional 
years. Manuscripts show motets, origin- 
ally forms which the different voices 
sang different texts, with the leading voice 
having the melody some familiar tune, 
frequently taken from Gregorian chant. 
Conducti, Latin metrical poems set 
music from one four parts for great 
feasts processions, were also composed. 
Usually all the parts had the same 
rhythm and text. Regarding the poly- 
phonic arrangements the tropes for 
the Ordinary the Mass, Professor Reese 
says that they show merging styles: 
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“the technique that the conductus, 


mostly note against note, although 


Dom Knowles calls attention cer- 
tain hymns and chants for lectionaries 
Worcester and York origin that are very 
beautiful and vary greatly from similar 
music Europe. considers their date 
uncertain, but they possibly represent 
“tradition monodic composition exist- 
ing alongside, developing gradually in- 
to, the later polyphony such unharmon- 
ized melodies the familiar and beautiful 
hymns, primarily from Worcester and 
York, are included used to- 
day the English Benedictine Congre- 
gation. 

Dom Knowles considers the fact sig- 
nificant that Walter Oddington, 
learned and scientific theorist poly- 
phonic music, lived monk the 
priory Evesham only fifteen miles from 
Worcester, until migrated Oxford 
1316. Walter’s treatise, specula- 
tione musices, indicates interest ap- 
plied music and thorough mastery 
theory, especially harmonies. 

Like other learning, music was passing 
from the monasteries the universities. 
However, Dom Knowles comments: 


shall well remember that 
the Gregorian Chant remained, least 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, all its beauty and solemnity, 
background the life the monks 
year in, year out, and that some 
the greater houses polyphony, ever 
growing more elaborate and 
formed part the repertory the 
choir for extra liturgical occasions, and 
occupied the attention individuals 
composers 


The way which monks used poly- 
phony also illustrated the practices 
two Cistercian Abbeys England, 
whose music has been meticulously anal- 
lyzed and transcribed Manfred 
Bukofzer Studies Medieval and Re- 
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naissance Music, from which few cogent 
examples and comments about the use 
plainchant, rhythm, harmony, and struc- 
ture are taken. 

Bukofzer’s research includes analysis 
two fourteenth-century motets com- 
posed honor St. Edmund, patron 
saint the Cistercians Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, who were the original possessors 
the manuscript. These polyphonic 
works are typical motets, having different 
texts for each voice and tenors canti 
based Gregorian chant melodies. 
Regarding the Gregorian source the 
tenors, discovered that not only the 
motet for three voices, Deus tuorum 
tum Flore martyrum Ave rex gen- 
but also the motet for four voices, 
Ave miles Ave rex patrone Ave Rex, 
have tenors almost the same that 
the Marian antiphon, regina caelo- 
rum, from the Worcester 

These two motets, according Bukof- 
zer, are notated the 
“Fauvel” notation that has dots mark 
off the number short notes from the 
breve and free from strict pat- 
terns” the upper voices, well hav- 
ing changing rhythms. 
they show the English sixth-chord style 
motets, even using parallel six-three 
chords. 

The author makes some interesting 
comments about the three-voice motet. 
Rhythmically speaking, considers the 
Flore the most modern, because 
this voice has some “lively parlando pas- 
sages.” The tenor has unusual treat- 
ment rhythm and plainchant, since this 
the only voice reveal “incipient 
isorhythmic structure,” the repetition 
the rhythm section with different 
melody, and only the first two phrases 
the plainchant melody are used. The 
composer has divided the melody into 
three isorhythmic patterns seven 
measures each. 

Bukofzer’s analysis the motet for 


four voices also reveals some unusual 
features from which classifies this work 
polyphonic trope that paraphrases 
the words the underlying 
The upper voices form trope not only 
the antiphon but the same time 
Benedicamus Domino. This textual para- 
phrase strengthened the “inter- 
change parts, similar movement all 
voices and blending harmonies, such 
triads and sixth chords.” 

Structurally, the composer has divided 
the motet into five major parts, that are 
repeated with interchange and coda 
five measures having interchange 
repeat. The entire antiphon rex has 
been used, but the melody divided into 
sections, each which has indepen- 
dent counterpoint repeated interchange. 
Thus this motet demonstrates strange 
combination cantus-firmus treatment 
and interchange voices.” 

Another valuable part Bukofzer’s 
study his analysis Holy-Week music 
Meaux Abbey, which shows close ob- 
servance liturgical function the fif- 
teenth century and also which chants 
were given polyphonic arrangements. 
These manuscripts indicate that plain- 
song from the Gradual Processional was 
the rule, and only few parts, such 
processional hymns versus, were honor- 
polyphonic music and assigned 
one several soloists. 

the liturgical part the Meaux 
Abbey manuscripts, almost all the 
polyphony based plainsongs, which 
appear rhythmicized 
mensural melodies.” For the most part, 
the plainchant elaborated and colored 
individual interpretation and may 
used various forms treatment the 
tenor even carried “migrant cantus 
firmus” several voices. 

Thus the manuscripts Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s and Meaux Abbey reveal unusual 
polyphonic treatment plainchant melo- 

(Continued page thirty-six) 
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Spiritual Basis Service 


one time the history the world 
man served his fellow men for love 
God. Today service often profes- 
sional, scientific, mechanistic. return 
the spiritual ideal urgently needed 
ous for himself productive order 
society. 

God gave man social nature, the 
capacity live with his fellow men. 
This capacity may developed through 
various degrees excellency. Its best 
and highest form that dedicated 
service, fully spiritualized. Since all men 
are children God, live well with 
others live with God. The nearer 
man lives God the better will know 
Him. know Him love Him. 
love Him serve Him. 

serve God others because love 
Him, means sacrifice for Him since 
there love without sacrifice. The 
simplest means sacrifice God for 
most people the busy world today 
the service His creatures. real 
service possible without personal sacri- 
fice. sign check for some chari- 
table purpose and then make memo 
that the amount deducted from one’s 
income tax casts doubt the spirit- 
ual intention the act, but service done 
entirely for love God with with- 
out the check becomes meritorious and 
productive order. Each such act 
rung the ladder which one climbs 
others the mechanical distribution alms 
but one may never delegate another 
solicitude for one’s neighbor. 

task without vision drudgery. 
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task with vision destiny.” the 
task service God’s creatures, the 
destiny eternity. 

The earth and all created things, all 
forces nature, all discoveries, all 
material things, inventions, even gadgets, 
God has given for man’s use, and the 
least them can made instruments 
help man gain heaven. The newest 
type washing machine when used with 
gratitude and spirit service 
those love can glorify God. These 
things need used only accordance 
with the rules the game, this case, 
the Ten Commandments, the Command- 
ments the Church, and the Eight 
Beatitudes, with ear tuned God’s 
promises. 

progress and well now and then 
see what the word means. 
Many persons think all change progress. 
change means movement towards God 
then progress, since that the only 
true progress. But since God change- 
less, may well stop and wonder whether 
our increased life span, bodily com- 
forts even contour chairs and three- 
dimensional movies and our great 
wealth, our high wage scale, our high 
standard living are really progress. 
America may have date with destiny, 
task, vision. The task lead 
mankind order; the vision es- 
tablish God’s order. May Americans 
everywhere help keep this date. 

The American public has been busy 
defining “Left” and “Right” that has 
taken too little time look “Up” 
“Down” up, heaven, down, hell. 
The modern preoccupation with the 
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“Left” and the “Right” are proper con- 
cerns the day, but consideration 
“Up” and “Down” must also included 
plans and treatises. The four together 
make cross, the instrument and symbol 
through which order may established 
earth and the happiness heaven at- 
tained. 

The world may try by-pass the cross 
but the conscience the Catholic forbids 
this. One may try find happiness 
satisfying bodily needs but these soon 
prove empty unless the ultimate purpose 
using them and giving God’s gifts 
One need not give pos- 
sessions the reasonable enjoyment 
them. One need only acknowledge that 
these things belong God. Enjoying 
them within the framework God’s law 
permissible and commendable and the 
world will better because personal 
dedication, but one may not, however, 
choose the laws under which will use, 
enjoy, and share God’s gifts. individ- 
ual may not bask the comforts those 
laws that appeal him and reject dis- 
tort those which hamper him. Each one 
may contribute making the world 
better place, and that world will never 
better than the persons who compose 


Living the Full Life 


Each individual lives most fully when 
fuses were three lives one, that 
is, when lives worthwhile life per- 
sonally, when shares the life one 
loves, and when keeps near God. 
This last phase governs the other two 
and readily accessible. well 
learn take one’s troubles and joys 
God. easy. For Catholics, ecclesi- 
astical politicians that are, per- 
are perpetual lobbyists. 
approach God through His Church, 
through His friends, the saints, and 
through His Mother who ever willing 
take our small, crumpled gifts and lov- 


ingly present them her Divine Son. 

live from day day each one 
lives his role life now, not some 
future year. the present moment 
are living saving losing our souls. 
Our role was destined for from all 
eternity. The stage props, our entries, 
ever our cues were assigned us. 
have only worry about how accept 
the role, how speak the lines and per- 
form the actions. Think the anguish 
the Divine Author when sees these 
actions grudgingly done, perhaps even 
refused; when hears the lines, written 
love, spoken hate envy. One 
may say, “Why this role for me? Why 
not better one, easier one, role 
more colorful could have done 
another role But could you? 
all the crosses the world were assem- 
bled one field each man would find his 
own. So, too, every role were there for 
your perusal, you too would choose your 
own. The Divine Author wrote the part 
with you mind. might have found 
far better person play the role, but 
gave you. You will never have 
better opportunity than this role; nor 
better time than this moment. You 
will pass across this stage only once and 
whatever good you you will now. 

Each one must face the daily reality 
his role, his life. ought not com- 
plain the world’s unfairness him, 
seek refuge dreamland make- 
believe cherish image another self, 
martyr. you could have done better 
another role more comfortable and 
colorful one) another age, the All- 
Wise Creator would have written you 
there. You may not have vision with- 
out task. 

Serving God His creatures major 
scene each one’s role. well. 
ence. make material science out 
service leaves out love. concentrates 
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the mechanics rather than upon man. 
Technique the service others ac- 
counts for ten per cent the success. 
The other ninety per cent what may 
called personality. contains large 
amounts humility, spirituality, pati- 
ence, simplicity, optimism, ability take 
orders and dependability carrying them 
out; means learning give rather than 
receive, using the pronoun “we” and 
encourages people help them- 
selves rather than doing the task for 
them. 

Serving God His creatures means 
keeping God mind and keeping out 
thoughts publicity, material gain 
honors, commendation for integrity 
looking forward thanks. The man 
who serves confers gratuity God. 
simply fulfilling His commands and 
doing Christ did while upon earth. 
Neither does the man who serves confer 
gratuity those serves. All men 
are equal the sight God, perhaps 
even our superiors, and only the 
grace God that our positions are not 
reversed. Nor may judge those 
serve. judge God’s prerogative. 
The Good Samaritan did not ask why 
the man the roadside came 
need help. gave the help required 
without question. 

serving others corporally can also 
influence them spiritually and intellectu- 
ally. not enough act, write, 
preach. must live our ideals. 
Ideals must become much part our 
lives that they manifest themselves with- 
out conscious effort our part. When 
the ideal for which stand comes the 
mind one have served will 
integral part that recollection. Men 
need ideals. Without them men are 
humanity the raw. Lincoln without 
his ideals only backwoods story-teller. 
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That flagpole short tall, straight 
bent matters little except the 
standard flies. 

God created man little higher than 
the animals, little lower than the angels 
and man’s pride rebelled. wanted 
higher than the angels cast God 
aside and his ceaseless attempts has 
sought refuge rationalism, humanism, 
mysticism, scientism, communism, 
But not content. was made 
walk upright, child God, not grovel. 
was made man, master his pas- 
sions and not slave them. Now 
confused. was made for God and 
will not rest until his rebellions cease and 
rests God. Continually God helps 
him toward this end; sometimes with 
tribulations, and slowly today man sees 
the light, though dimly. well dis- 
posed, but needs help; searches, but 
blindly; still proud and confused 
his jumble unrelated facts. 

The Catholic must risk the dangers 
secularism learn how the modern mind 
works. must learn the words uses 
and what they mean him. must 
teach him our language before can pre- 
sent our ideals. This, with service and 
our prayers, the best have offer 
today. 


Great masses Americans not 
church. However, find fewer 
apologies made for religion all over the 
country today. Even industry becom- 
ing disposed mention religion, ad- 
vertise it. These are small straws. All 
who believe God must join their forces. 
When discuss the many small things 
have common will find perhaps 
that our differences are small and mainly 
concerned with articles belief. The 
light worth the candle because the 
harvest ripening. 
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Principles and Implications the Magistro 
St. Thomas Aquinas 


ITHIN the scope the present 

paper the writer proposes con- 
sider certain principles fundamental 
St. Thomas’s treatise the Teacher,” 
examine part its doctrine and 
finally draw conclusions concerning 
educational practice which are implicit 
that doctrine. 

First, however, word about the 
treatise itself. Magistro not 
independent work but single question 
containing four the 253 articles the 
volume called Disputed Questions 
Truth. The treatise the teacher the 
eleventh the twenty-nine questions 
truth. Like the other Disputed Questions, 
those truth recall the weekly bi- 
weekly disputations which the medi- 
eval graduate student first explained 
thesis assigned him the professor and 
then defended against the objections 
students and teachers. now 
have them, the Disputed Questions are the 
corrected and extended records produced 
the presiding master after such dispu- 
tations. Those St. Thomas truth 
probably represent his early period 
master the University Paris. 

Earlier the work, St. Thomas has 
considered the nature truth and its 
mode existence God, angels, and 
cussion the acquisition truth man 
that treats the role the teacher. 
His conclusions here are founded his 
general philosophy man, and par- 
ticular that section wherein treats 
the faculties and habits intellectual 
His teaching this regard 


may briefly summed up. 

fact experience that men be- 
gin life without intellectual knowledge. 
Moreover, even after they have begun 
know, they can grasp only one thing 
time, that their acts knowledge are 
impermanent and changing. Now 
clear that all beings the extent that 
they are actual perfect tend that 
communication their perfection which 
called action. being which fully 
actual must act unless its action im- 
peded. But, the human intellect some- 
times does not act all, and best 
always ceasing from one act order 
enter upon another. Man cannot, then, 
possess intellectual power fully perfect 
being. Instead, his intellect must 
potential and therefore dependent upon 
extrinsic cause for the perfection which 
makes fully capable action. This 
fact indicated the name given 
man’s intellectual power knowing, 
namely, the possible intellect. 

Nor can the material essences which 
are the proper object human knowledge 
themselves act upon this possible intel- 
lect perfect it, for spiritual and 
not susceptible action material 
agent. Such material objects indeed 
act upon the external and internal senses, 
including the imagination, but these facul- 
ties, being themselves material, are equal- 
powerless perfect the possible intel- 
lect their action. Since, however, 
acts intellectual knowledge occur, 
and with some sort dependence upon 
the individual’s sense knowledge, and 
since they presuppose agent acting 
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upon the cognitive faculty, must con- 
clude that man possesses another power, 
immaterial like the intellect itself, but 
unlike being actual rather than mere- 
potential. This which effects 
the possible intellect spiritual repre- 
sentation the material essence 
known. This power known the 
active intellect, although not itself 
knowing faculty. 

Every act intellectual cognition 
bears the mark several causes. The 
efficient cause the knowledge act the 
possible intellect perfected the repre- 
sentation the thing which knows. 
This representation, commonly called 
impressed species, determines specifies 
the nature the intellect’s action and 
therefore plays the role that aspect 
final causalty which known the 
examplar cause. return the intelli- 
gible species has its efficient cause the 
agent intellect, while its exemplar final 
cause the thing known, the phantasm 
playing the role instrumental cause 
the order exemplarity finality. The 
implications these facts concerning 
knowledge when applied the role the 
teacher the learning process will dis- 
cussed later. 

Another fact, important under- 
standing the Magistro, that the 
human reason, even when actually the 
act understanding, exceedingly 
limited. Unlike the angelic intellect, 
cannot embrace both the nature and the 
properties its object single act, 
but must proceed from one the other 
discursively. For this reason introspec- 
tion well logic discovers distinc- 
tion between the three operations the 
mind, simple apprehension, judgment, 
and the same reason also, 
when classifying the habits which perfect 
the human intellect for speculative 


knowledge, St. Thomas distinguished the 
habit first principles from habits 
science and 
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first, has been noted, the possible 
intellect pure potentiality. But through 
efficiency the active intellect, which 
specified the object through the 
phantasm, brought the perfection 
which enables produce concepts 
which knows nature, first superfici- 
ally, later more profoundly. Between cer- 
tain pairs these concepts perceives 
direct relation compelling affirm 
deny their coexistence the same sub- 
ject. such case immediately 
passes from simple apprehension its 
second act, judgment. Other concepts 
are not closely related. For their 
union third term necessary. 
here that the child’s perennial “Why?” 
rises evidence that while logic may 
Aristotle’s discovery, not his creation. 
This pursuit the middle term that 
makes mediate judgments possible es- 
sential the intellect’s third operation, 
that reasoning. The scientific habit 
perfected when concepts are ordered 
that facts experience become intel- 
ligible being seen their causes 
through universal first principles, the 
efficient cause scientific knowledge be- 
ing the intellect perfected these first 

This point some importance for 
our discussion, since for Aristotle and St. 
Thomas teach cause someone 
know not human faith opinion 
but scientifically, that is, causally and 
which leads the intellect, once pos 
sessed causal definition its object, 
deduce demonstrate the properties 
that object, and thereby rest 
knowledge which not merely factual 
but Since the teacher’s in- 
strumentality his student’s develop- 
ment the scientific habit mind which 
constitutes the teacher teacher, 
well emphasize that reduction its 
which the mark the scientific habit, 
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opposed human faith, which 
content accept its premises without 
any other evidence than the authority 
the teacher, the weakest all arguments, 
St. Thomas scientific habit 
which lacks foundation the first 
self-evident principles simply not pos- 
sessed science, for the only justifica- 
tion for natural certitude 
Certain sciences, true, have prin- 
ciples the conclusions other sciences, 
but they cannot exist scientifically the 
mind the student until able 
resolve these principles the absolutely 
self-evident principles the superior 
science upon which his own 

summary the background presup- 
posed St. Thomas’ argument the 
first two articles the teacher, may 
said, then, first that the individual’s 
active intellect alone, the exclusion 
any other finite agent, able perfect 
the human mind for its activity know- 
ing. material thing can so, for 
there proportion between material 
cause and spiritual effect. This fact 
will condition the mode causality 
which St. Thomas will assign the 
teacher the learning Second- 
ly, the acquisition knowledge will also 
depend the nature the habit 
science, which demands orderly pro- 
gress from self-evident principles the 
conclusions demonstrated from them. 

The nature and consequent relations 
the human intellect and its object de- 
termine many aspects the student- 
teacher relation St. Thomas presents 
Magistro. Before defining the 
tole the teacher causing precisely 
that habit science the student, 
well first consider simpler question: 
“What the mode causality which 
human being can produce any know- 
lege another?” Indeed, can said 
any sense all that one man causes 
knowledge another? clear from 
what has been said that one can 


the efficient cause another’s knowledge. 
The immediate efficient cause always 
the subject’s own possible intellect. But 
can man least produce another’s 
intellect the intelligible species which 
the source the specification his 
knowledge act? This would cause 
knowledge the most direct sense pos- 
sible. mode which God can 
certainly said produce knowledge. 
Clearly, however, such method not 
open men, for man’s action his fel- 
lows always through the mediation 
his body and therefore inadequate 
spiritual effect. What, then, does the 
teacher do? Does really cause all? 
St. Thomas answers that the teacher pos- 
sesses true causality but one which 
dependent and ministerial, like that the 
physician, who causes health not im- 
mediately but producing conditions 
favorable the operation the natural 
healing powers the body. similar 
fashion the teacher presents the stu- 
dent material upon which his natural 
powers understanding, his active and 
possible intellects, may work." This 
does means words other sensible 
signs, sometimes even using physical 
But whatever method uses, 
the teacher’s causality belongs the 
same mode the object’s, for simply 
offers the student objects knowledge 
which hopes specify the efficient 
causality the active intellect. The 
teacher is, therefore, ministerial cause 
the order specification, that is, 
the order exemplarity 
This fact will influence the answer 
the further question how teacher 
can produce not simply any knowledge 
all but scientific knowlege particular, 
since this what his office teacher ul- 
timately demands. Evidently, since the 
teacher ministerial cause, his methods 
will patterned least their broad 
outlines the procedure the human 
mind that independent achievement 
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scientific truth which call discovery. 
This procedure St. Thomas indicates 
his first article the 

Obviously the key point discovery 
the grasp the middle term the 
demonstration which the proper cause 
the judgment attained. What 
marks the original thinker special 
facility attain such middle term 
conjecture. This facility, which the 
ancients called eustochia, very familiar 
the so-called creative imagination 
which distinguishes the scientific genius 
from the average scientist, the inventor 
from the mechanic, the creative artist 
from man capable merely appreciat- 
ing artifact. 

The office the teacher supply 
for the student’s lack this ability 
disclosing the discourse his own reason 
through Self-evident 
ciples cannot teach, except using 
words sensible examples clarify the 
ideas involved.” This itself, course, 
can relatively long and difficult pro- 
cess, particularly where concepts are ab- 
stract and seemingly far removed from 
the sense experience and imaginative dis- 
course which the student habitually 
lives. But the essential task the 
teacher produce the habit science, 
not that first principles. Often will 
have had lead the student the de- 
velopments the concepts and definitions 
which are the middle terms employed 
the demonstration proper his science. 
This will taking concrete ex- 
perience the point departure. Only 
when these concepts are developed, how- 
ever, and their relations expressed self- 
evident principles, does enter upon his 
real task, which show the causal re- 
lation between the natures defined and 
the properties which rise from them. 
Otherwise, his goal not teaching, which 
the production human faith. 
every case must show the foundation 
his conclusions the self-evident first 
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principles the science teaching. 

summarize the essential principles 
Magistro, St. Thomas holds, first, 
that the teacher’s causality belongs the 
category not efficient but exemplar 
final causality; secondly, that precise- 
teacher, that is, cause science, 
leads the student see those relations 
between cause and effect upon which the 
possibility scientific knowledge de- 
pends. 

From these principles number ob- 
vious conclusions may drawn: 

Since clear that the efficient 
cause the learning process the stu- 
dent himself, and not the teacher, is, 
therefore, metaphysical nonsense think 
the teacher “pouring” knowledge 
into the Even the most ele- 
mentary facts cannot “poured” into 
the intellect, though, course, they can 
firmly impressed the sense facul- 
ties produce parrotlike response 
that may pass for knowledge poorly 
constructed examination. 

equally clear that for the 
average student, the student who needs 
identified with self-direction. quite 
true that St. Thomas holds that learning 
discovery better than learning 
teaching, the extent that indicates 
subject more disposed 
one who himself able discover the 
middle term the demonstration and 
does not need another point out 
him. But the other hand, for the 
mind which needs guidance, other 
words, for all but the very rare few, the 
necessary virtue not self-guidance but 
docility, readiness taught.” This 
does not mean that teaching can label- 
indoctrination, for the two processes 
are poles apart. means, however, 
that there very little truth the im- 
plied major premise the rather frequent 
comment, “That was wonderful class 
today. had much discussion.” 
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Moreover discussion itself can 
sense considered the goal the teach- 
ing process. While discovery the high- 
mode learning the part the 
student, inferior teaching from the 
point view causality, since teach- 
ing, the teacher, who the ministering 
cause, possesses the effect perfectly, while 
discovery the cause, who the learner 
himself, possesses only potentially 
universal principles. Consequently, 
teaching produces knowledge more easily 
and rapidly than discovery, and one 
ever properly called “self-taught” 
should said parenthetically, 
course, that questions, discussion, 
projects, and all the other techniques 
education are excellent devices when the 
teacher controls and directs them 
produce orderly knowledge the 
but that case they are 
teaching devices and not pure self-ex- 
pression the part the student. 
Similarly, the notion often quoted 
dominant St. John’s College An- 
napolis, that the tutor himself must never 
produce answer class, admirable 
indicates the superior skill the 
tutor guiding his students discover 
that answer for themselves. Long ago 
Plato demonstrated Socrates’ skill 
teaching purely questions. less 
satisfactory, however, means that the 
tutor freed from any obligation 
achieve the end teaching, which al- 
ways truth, not discussion. 

Audio-visual techniques are par- 
ticular interest view the structure 
the human the consequent 
relation teacher and student. has 
been said, the teacher causes knowledge 
efficient but exemplar cause, 
the same way the object knowledge 
does, since his approach must through 
the senses. St. Thomas asks himself, 
whether better teach words, 
are signs ideas, material 
things. answers again making 


distinction. Since material things are 
signs the divine wisdom rather than 
our own, they are themselves higher 
source Moreover, for 
those still the process developing 
elementary ideas, they are necessary 
tool, since they help store the imagina- 
tion with phantasms, upon which the in- 
tellect can When comes, how- 
ever, teaching more abstract notions 
and particularly where there question 
reasoning from ideas already formed, 
then sensible are longer aids, 
and are indeed hindrances. such case 
the teacher’s words are the best tools, for 
St. Thomas says, they are signs 
things intelligible and therefore con- 
duct the mind the student its ob- 
ject more must re- 
membered that while St. Thomas insists 
upon the importance the imagination 
for every act thought, and not merely 
for the first formation idea, never 
suggests that the mind revert the same 
phantasm through whose aid first form- 
the concept, nor indeed does sug- 
gest that one ever forms the idea “man,” 
for instance, from visual picture 
human figure. Such phantasms times 
are merely not useful but hindrance. 
This certainly fact experience 
anyone who has tried present philosoph- 
ical notions beginners. The effort 
the part the teacher resist the temp- 
tation meet the student’s desire 
the earliest meaning that term 
great the difficulty the student 
keeping himself from being satisfied 
with visualization. The trouble, course, 
that the image facile solution, since 
frees one from the necessity think- 
ing. And sometimes even the most vali- 
ant efforts fail. final examination 
sophomore religion this spring, one 
student after futile attempt with fifty 
words the Trinitarian processions 
gave and wrote, “Here picture 
the way looks!” 
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Oceans ink have been spilled 
teacher-requirements. St. Thomas has 
only one: that the teacher possessed 
the scientific habit which trying 
produce his students. Indeed, 
says, being able teach the sign 
knowledge, for thing perfect, can 
cause effect like What about 
the teacher, then, whom have all met, 
who, the common phrase, “knows his 
subject, but can’t put across”? 
perhaps possible that such person knows 
many facts but lacks precisely the orderly 
knowledge which the hallmark 
scientific habit mind? not now 
speaking elementary and secondary 
teachers, whose aim perhaps usually 
not science but opinion, which, St. 
Thomas says, will dispose later scien- 
tific development” and who must, be- 
sides, compete with extraneous handicaps 
like basketball and social schedules. But 
granted student who wishes learn and 
who is, therefore, not deterred 
accidentals like tone voice and manner- 
isms, any scientist should able teach. 
St. Thomas makes only two other de- 
mands: that the person able express 
his ideas into and that know 
examples and effects lead the 
student their 

The conclusions thus far suggested 
derive from the nature the student and 
the student-teacher relationship. There 
are undoubtedly many others which could 
emphasized. Let turn now two 
conclusions which are derived from the 
nature what the teacher trying 
produce the students. The first, and 
most obvious these, that teach 
facts and merely facts not really 
teach all. Facts are most the raw 
material the scientific habit; they are 
the data, the things given, from whose 
relations demonstration may proceed. 

Secondly, the teacher order pro- 
duce science and not merely faith, 
teach and not merely indoctrinate, 
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must all cases reduce conclusions 
first principles, must obviously observe 
the natural order the science teaches, 
Moreover, must have someone 
guarantee that the sciences whole 
will approached his student their 
proper order. What this order should 
would require discussion too long and 
too important attempt within the 
limits this paper. St. Thomas presents 
his view its general outline his com- 
where also suggests principles guiding 
questions. Moreover, such demand 
can validly made those who con- 
struct the curriculum the abstract, 
perfectly evident that the part 
the student the elective system the 
sense the anarchical pick-and-choose 
method still prevailing many places 
totally destructive scientific develop- 
ment. 

is, course, not impossible that the 
student after having come into possession 
fragments knowledge during four 
years college will himself last see the 
whole and the order the parts within 
the whole, realizing, for instance, that 
Course freshman year presented de- 
ductions made possible the principles 
achieved Course 159 from senior year. 
But there seems reason why such 
demand should made the student. 
taught, and teaching before all else 
directed vision order, whether 
the order historical events, which 
there strict science, being and 
nature, which there is. One final word. 
has been indicated that the 
causality clearly circumscribed the 
nature the human mind, and that these 
limitations upon the office the teacher 
emphasize the responsibility the 
dividual student for his own development. 
might noted passing that they 
(Continued page fifty-four) 
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Eighth Centenary St. Bernard Clairvaux 


observance the eighth cen- 
tenary the death Bernard 
Clairvaux calls attention the saint and 
his work the cause Christ. Bernard 
was monk, apostle, and adviser 
kings and popes, and champion Our 
saint and Doctor the Church. 
encyclical letter Doctor Mellifluus 
Pope Pius XII states that the writings 
Saint Bernard “contain remedies for 
the evils which beset society” the 
present time. 

Born noble parents 1090 
Fontaines-lez Dijon Burgundy, Ber- 
nard received the best education his day 
had offer. His mastery the Latin 
language proved invaluable his numer- 
ous contacts with rulers, statesmen, and 
philosophers. Highly gifted and ardent- 
religious, Bernard the age twenty- 
two was attracted the recently founded 
monastery Citeaux. 

Citeaux represented reaction against 
contemporary monastic life, notably that 
Inspired St. Benedict’s in- 
terest the Opus Dei, the monks Cluny 
felt authorized surround with all 
possible splendor. them was 
courtly service honoring the highest Lord 
and Ruler. They erected magnificent 
Romanesque churches, richly decorated. 
Furniture, vestments, sacred vessels, and 
everything pertaining liturgical service 
were rich and luxurious. 
tireless, veritable discipline liturgical 
chant constituted life Cluny. This 
emphasis upon the liturgy upset the tri- 
harmony prayer, work, and 
divina recommended St. Bene- 


The Cistercians strove restore the 
primitive purity the Benedictine idea. 
They stressed poverty, manual labor, and 
separation from the world. The litur- 
gical embellishments Cluny were 
the Cistercians distraction. Marble 
floors covered with rich carpets, the glare 
wax candles, the glitter gold and 
silver vessels tended dissipate the 
mind. Additional and elaborate sequen- 
ces, the mingling rhyme with the 
simple, solemn liturgical texts 
earlier period were, according the 
Cistercians, destroying the gravitas the 
ancient Gregorian chant. Simplicity 
life and worship, mingled with austerity, 
were characteristic the Cistercian way 
life. 

St. Bernard himself infused new 
spirit into the Cistercian ideal. re- 
peated invitations the mystical life, 
which held out his disciples, St. 
Bernard placed emphasis upon the con- 
templative aspect the monastic voca- 
tion. likewise made use the amour 
courtois theme symbolize the relation- 
ship between God and the soul. His 
writings are marked fervid zeal and 
express intimate personal contact be- 
tween God and the soul. means 
imagery and language knew how 
appeal the heart and feelings, and excels, 
Pourrat says, “bringing into reliet 
the touching aspects the lives the 
Saviour and the Blessed Virgin.” 
many respects Bernard Clairvaux anti- 
cipated St. Francis Assisi and his affec- 
tive school spirituality. 

St. Bernard, for example, was among 
the first divest the figure the crucifix 
the sign kingship and present the 
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naked, suffering Christ. St. Bernard 
also attributed prayer often repeated 
the Middle Ages and occupying con- 
spicuous place the manuals for the 
Craft Dying. The prayer familiar 
tions the twelfth station the Cross: 
“Take heed and see; His head inclined 
save thee; His mouth opened kiss 
thee; His arms outstretched embrace 
thee.” 

Two years after his profession 
Citeaux, Bernard was sent Clairvaux 
and such became the real founder the 
Cistercians. established sixty-eight 
houses and his influence resulted the 
extraordinary expansion the Cistercian 
Order. the time his death 1153 
the Cistercian Order numbered 343 
houses. 

This rejuvenation religious life and 
monastic zeal was only one Bernard’s 
many activities. was, however, the 
motivation for further apostolic labors. 
While Bernard loved the cloister and left 
only with reluctance, took part 
every important movement his time. 
His influence was felt through Europe. 
preached against heresy, opposed 
schism and the growing spirit rational- 
ism, quelled social revolutions, and preach- 
the second crusade. 

Called from his monastic home 1130, 
Bernard played decisive role settling 
the schism which was tearing the Church 
apart. Bernard settled the problem 
two claimants the papal throne with 
gentle firmness. supported not Peter 
Leone but Gregory who took the name 
Innocent II. With fiery zeal and un- 
selfish devotion Bernard gave everything 
God through his Pontiff and his Church. 

One problem was hardly solved before 
another thrust itself forward. the 
command Pontiff King, Bernard left 
his beloved cloister. The siege Edessa 
and Bernard’s call preach the second 
crusade but one example his devoted- 
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ness Church and state. 

The Moslems captured Edessa, out- 
post the Latin Kingdom, the year 
1144. Bishop Gambola came the 
Pope implore assistance. Pope Eugeni- 
us, man full God,” realizing the 
gravity the situation, wrote Louis 
VII France and pointed out that with 
the fall Edessa all Christendom was 
peril. 

Pope Eugenius asked Bernard pro- 
claim crusade. Bernard addressed 
multitudes Burgundy and elsewhere. 
huge gathering Vezelay Easter 
the year 1146 read the Papal Bull. 
King Louis and Queen Eleanore Ber- 
nard gave the cross the 
Bernard’s zeal fired throngs barons, 
knights, and squires follow Louis VII. 
Even Conrad III Germany, man not 
too religious, was persuaded assume 
the leadership the German Crusade. 
[Bernard] awoke echo that did not 
die,” Mann says, “until reverberated 
through France and across the Rhine and 
English Channel.” Had the papal in- 
structions the crusade, with 
hawks, dogs, and fine clothes but with 
arms” been heeded results might have 
been different. 

Like Peter the Hermit, who led the 
marching Christians, Bernard could have 
led the enthusiastic throng, but pre- 
ferred the altar the battle field. Had 
Bernard with his dominating personality 
accompanied the crusade, would the re- 
sults have been different? Bernard, how- 
ever, was blamed for the failure and scorn 
was heaped upon him. doubt this trial 
was hard for one who for more than thirty 
years had been esteemed kings, car- 
dinals, and popes. Bernard, the man 
God, took spiritual view failure and 
was content leave all the hands 
God. the meantime debates, disputa- 
tions, and sermons involving many ques- 
tions state and church occupied Ber- 
nard. silenced the heretic Gilbert 
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Porrée, and openly confronted Peter 
Abelard. 

Bernard died Aug. 20, 1153, the age 
sixty-three. was mourned 
monks and people all over Europe. 
Twenty years later, Jan. 18, 1174, was 
raised the altar canonized saint 
and was proclaimed Doctor the 
Church 1830. 

Purified through monastic discipline 
and inflamed with the love God, Ber- 
nard labored for peace and unity 
age schism and discord. Charity, the 
preferring nothing Christ, urged St. 
Bernard, was the way peace, peace 
the individual hearts men and the 
world. return divine charity 
today, urged Pope Pius XII 
his encyclical the eighth centenary 
the death St. Bernard, “in order 
that Christian morality may blossom 
forth again, and that peace may shed its 
rays once more throughout 

The charity preached St. Bernard 
the twelfth century the answer 
the strife and discord the modern world, 
states Pope Pius XII. Quoting the words 
St. Bernard, says: “When fact, 
men not love their Creator they 
ought, then neither they love one 
another. Instead, can frequently 
seen, discord, contention, and enmity un- 
happily break forth.” 

The Holy Father also describes Ber- 
nard’s “tender devotion” the Blessed 
Virgin, whom the world today turns 
prayer restore peace God’s 
children. “If she walks before thee,” 
wrote St. Bernard, “‘thou shalt not grow 
weary. she shows thee favor, thou 
shalt reach thy goal.” 

Thomas Merton article The 
Tablet (May 30, 1953) sums Mary’s 
Position Bernard’s theology love. 
writes: “All the love and goodness 
God manifest Jesus. But St. Ber- 
nard contemplates Jesus, preference 
the arms Mary. And therefore 


sees that after all the whole mystery 
divine mercy contained Our Blessed 
Lady who the Mediatrix all grace. 
She the way which can ascend 
informs Dante that only through Our 
Lady can the poet see the Beatific Vision. 
Bernard who presents Dante the 
Queen Heaven and the reason ob- 
vious. Bernard one her greatest 
poets. St. Bernard used say earth 
nothing delighted him more affrighted 
him more than preaching the glories 
Mary. heaven the fright gone 
and the delight eternal. 

Our Lady graciously heard the prayer 
Bernard behalf Dante, and his 
great desire see the Beatific Vision was 
realized. Mary, Star the Sea” 
led him right the portals heaven 
and God Himself. May intercede 
for and bring the realization 
that Mary the Mediatrix all grace: 
clemens, pia, dulcis Virgo Maria.” 


“Star the 


Basing one his most beautiful ser- 
mons the Blessed Virgin’s name Mrym 
Mary, “Star the Sea,” St. Bernard 
exclaims: 

“Unless you wish submerged 
the tempest, not turn your eyes away 
from this beacon. When the storms 
temptation break over you, you are 
driven upon the rocks tribulation, 
look the Star, call upon Mary.... 
she your guide, you will never astray. 
you invoke her aid prayer, you will 
never have cause despair. you keep 
her mind, you will always safe from 
error. support you, you will never 
fail. she walks before you, you will 
never grow weary. she helps you, you 
will certainly reach home safe last. 
this way you will experience how meet- 
said: ‘And the Virgin’s name was 


Mary’. 
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The Catholic Layman Work 


Rev. Moriarty 


you not say, There are yet four 
months and then comes the har- 

vest? Well, say you, lift your 
eyes, and behold that the fields are al- 
ready white for the harvest. And 
who reaps receives wage, and gathers 
fruit unto life everlasting.” (John 4:35-36) 
These words Christ are true to- 
day they were over 1900 years ago. 
the Church increases numbers 
every year, the need for priests becomes 
more and more urgent. There scarce- 
diocese the United States that 
not desperate need more priests 
and Sisters keep pace with the pheno- 
menal growth the Church all sec- 
tions the country. Since the num- 
ber souls yet untouched God’s 
saving grace great and the number 
priests rélatively small, the command 
Christ make disciples all nations 
would seem well nigh impossible. 


Need for the Lay Apostolate 


filled, the Church needs the help and co- 
operation not only her priests but 
the laity well. time was there 
more fruitful field for the lay apostolate 
fronts the battle for souls waged; 
thousand voices speak the immortal 
souls men and nine-hundred ninety- 
nine these are the voices hell. 
Every day souls for whom Christ died are 
being deceived the enemies the 
cross who hold out false promises bet- 
ter things and happier days. times 
would seem that the Church but 
voice crying the wilderness the vast, 
impenetrable wilderness religious bigot- 
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and religious indifference. Today, 
look out over the face the earth, 
made red with the sins men, are 
reminded the words the prophet, 
desolation the land made desolate 
because there one who thinketh 
his How are get the voice 
Christ the unthinking millions who 
are not the true fold? The Good 
Shepherd has said, “Other sheep have 
that are not this fold. also 
must bring, and they shall hear 
voice and there shall one fold and one 
shepherd.” (John 10:16) 

Pope Pius gives the answer: “Cath- 
olic Action elementary Christian 
duty imposed each person the 
tion.” St. John 
“Christians, remember that the hour 
judgment you must render account, 
not for your own soul alone, but for the 
souls all men.” 

Our Lord’s commission His Church 
is, “Preach the Gospel all creatures.” 
Another command is, “Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes the city, into 
the highways and hedges and compel 
those you find enter in.” 

The command Christ compre- 
hensive; the approach must made 
all. Christ’s command simply cannot 
carried out merely wait for these 
“other sheep” come us. must 
“go out quickly” and bring them in. 
How this great work accomplished 
not through the help the lay aposto- 
Our Catholic laity must show un- 
selfish zeal sharing the joys and bless- 
ings the true faith with those who 
not such blessings. They must ex- 
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hibit the unselfish spirit God Himself, 
who created man even though did not 
need him, order share with Him the 
eternal happiness heaven. 

The layman can reach and converse 
with people whom the priest cannot ap- 
proach. Catholic men and women to- 
day are engaged every conceivable 
type work. They meet people who 
would never consider speaking 
priest. They come into daily contact 
with people who are ignorant the 
fundamental truths our faith. 
precisely because these contacts that 
many souls can brought into the true 
fold. the Catholic layman would but 
realize how powerful could 
spreading Christ’s kingdom earth, 
much work for souls would not left 
undone. 

Many devout men and women excuse 
themselves from the work the lay 
apostolate because they deem themselves 
unqualified. True is, there may 
relative few who are not qualified, but, 
generally speaking, this false notion 
and only one the reasons why more 
our people are not engaged the 
glorious work the lay apostolate. 
There are many who falsely think argu- 
mentation necessary win soul. 
Most people hate enter argument 
and come out second best. But argu- 
Often person wins argument but 
loses convert. Religion should dis- 
cussed, not argued disputed. Further- 
more, the person who enters heated 
debate, loses his composure, and un- 
able think aright. Such one falls 
easy victim even-tempered 
opponent. 

Some people are fearful lest they should 
say the wrong thing the wrong time 
that when the subject religion comes 
they think best remain silent. 

True may not know all the 


answers, but there one thing must 
not forget, that have the truth and 
that God our side. the hand 
God any man woman can become 
power for good. God could take the 
most unlettered and make instru- 
ments for the conversion our fellow 
men. Did not Christ take spittle and 
clay cure the blind man? That was 
strange combination, yet, the hand 
God was more powerful than the most 
potent medicine. look upon our- 
selves unworthy instruments God’s 
hand, let consider Moses. When God 
called him deliver His people out 
bondage, Moses obeyed saying, be- 
seech Thee, Lord, not eloquent 
from yesterday and the day before, and 
since Thou hast spoken Thy servant 
have more impediment and slowness 
tongue. The Lord said him, who 
made man’s mouth?... Did not 
therefore and will thy mouth, and 
will teach thee what Exodus 
4:10-12). 

Despite his objections and protesta- 
tions unworthiness God gave Moses 
the power overcome the might the 
Pharaohs. called him His work 
and made him what was wanting 
for this task. Moses was called 
what considered impossible but with 
God’s help was victorious. Like 
Moses, God has called each help 
spreading His kingdom upon earth. 
made what was wanting 
Moses, too does supply what 
wanting us. Whom did Christ call 
His chosen apostles? The great doc- 
tors the law, the mighty men power 
and learning? Not these, but the little 
ones, the simple and honest man the 
fields, the fisherman, the 
despised tax gatherer. these said, 
“Go and make disciples all nations.” 
The world into which sent them was 
steeped idolatry and sin. The nations 
which they brought the glad tidings 
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Christ’s Gospel had long since aban- 
doned belief the true God. Yet glad- 
did they forth armed with the might 
God and the power truth. False then 
the notion that the layman today 
not equipped battle for Christ. 
Groundless the assertion, not 
theologian; not fit instrument 


God’s hand.” 


Personal Contact 


must remembered that conver- 
sions are never made bulk. Mass pro- 
duction can never achieved the all- 
important work saving souls. Even 
the glorious work St. Francis Xavier 
Japan and St. Patrick Ireland, 
personal contact, apart from God’s grace, 
was the chief factor their success. 
must not allow the individual soul 
disappear the crowds. must never 
forget that the crowds are made 
individuals, each one possessing price- 
less soul. The politician never sees the 
mob. sees individual voters, each 
one whom has cultivate. win- 
ning souls for Christ must never lose 
sight the individual. This why per- 
sonal contact important. per- 
sonal approach can never made the 
crowd. Christ Himself gives 
example this respect. Whereas 
often preached the multitudes, most 
His time was spent moving about 
amongst the people, going from home 
home, meeting the people along the 
streets and lanes. The crowds must 
approached through the individuals 
which they are composed. 
dividual different and each must 
approached different way. the 
lay man woman made just one con- 
well spent. St. Charles Borromeo once 
said that one soul diocese enough for 
bishop. have outstanding example 
the efficacy the personal approach 
the great work being done the 
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Legion Mary many countries the 
world. 


Approaching the Non-Catholic 


his approach the lay Catholic must 
careful avoid over-aggressiveness, 
This can just harmful too much 
reticence. The world not willing 
listen preacher, and the man who 
gives the impression that just another 
preacher very soon will find himself with- 
out audience. Again, the man who 
gives the impression that superior 
his fellow man and shows signs im- 
patience with the beliefs his neighbor 
fighting losing battle. who in- 
terested God’s work must approach 
his task with humility. must re- 
spect the sincere and honest convictions 
his neighbor without any way com- 
promising the truth. time must 
give the impression that has com- 
passion those who not share his own 
beliefs. must remembered that 
there are many sincere men and women 
outside the Church; men and women who 
give their time and effort further 
religion which they sincerely believe. 
just this honesty and sincerity which 
brings them all the closer the true 
Church and which opens their minds 
the truth when properly presented. 
would disastrous for Catholic tell 
such individuals bluntly that they are 
wrong, ever mention them that 
they are heretics. 

Conversion usually slow process; 
single argument. From childhood, per- 
haps, persons may have been schooled 
particular belief and most likely has 
never occurred them that there but 
one true Church. Rome was not built 
day. The command Christ 
make disciples all nations was not ful- 
filled the first Pentecost Sunday nor 
has been fulfilled almost 2,000 years. 

What then should the approach 
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our separated brethren? First all the 
Catholic layman must show his own 
life and his good example that him- 
self convinced the truth that 
him. must radiate the Spirit 
Christ all with whom comes con- 
tact that they will see him the em- 
bodiment Catholic belief and practice. 
This was characteristic the first 
Christians during the early persecutions 
that the pagans used wonder saying, 
“What manner men 
“What their faith?” Let not forget 
that today there are thousands non- 
Catholic brethren asking themselves the 
same questions regarding their Catholic 
fellow citizens. 

The Catholic layman must make use 
every opportunity that offered 
bring the truth others. The good 
sponsibility spread the truth Christ, 
must ever the lookout for op- 
portunity “put word” for the 
Church. work, for example, the sub- 
ject religion may brought up. Some- 
one may utter word criticism regard- 
ing belief practice the Church; 
someone may introduce the subject 
religion with genuine desire learn the 
truth regarding certain belief prac- 
tice our holy religion. The way now 
paved for action. Once the subject 
religion introduced the Catholic should 
take advantage the opportunity that 
now presented and should rise the 
defense his religion and should explain 
the best his ability the particular 
doctrine practice being criticized 
questioned. should explain and 
let that. should not get into 
heated argument the subject. His 
explanation may not thorough, may 
even convincing. But least 
has accomplished two things. shows 
not ashamed the faith that 
him and, most likely, has sown the 
seeds curiosity the mind his non- 


Catholic friend. This may lead fur- 
ther inquiry the part the latter. 

The opportunity now open the 
Catholic mention the subject the next 
day some time the future without 
offense his non-Catholic friend 
friends who introduced the subject. One 
discussion leads another and little 
little the Church and her teachings are 
slowly revealed. The Catholic now has 
opportunity distribute some good 
literature the subject. may bring 
book pamphlet work and unob- 
trusively offer those who took part 
the discussion. may use his own 
lack knowledge excuse offer 
them the literature better explana- 
tion the matter under discussion. 
could say, for example, have some 
literature here dealing with the matter 
discussed the other day. This will give 
you much clearer explanation than 
was able give.” 

People are human and one takes time 
and trouble find some literature they 
will courteous enough take home. 
they not read perhaps some mem- 
ber their household will. they 
read this time will lead further 
discussion other beliefs and practices 
the Church. 

the opportune time the prudent 
Catholic may able suggest visit 
the rectory. The Catholic must take 
the initiative this point and need 
make the appointment with the priest. 
Here, very great caution must taken 
impress the non-Catholic that 
this ‘meeting with the priest obligation 
contracted. This first meeting with 
the priest should the nature 
half social, half business meeting. 
well point out the non-Catholic that 
there nothing unusual his visiting 
rectory that many non-Catholics 
visit the priest for one reason another, 
not always discuss religion. They 
may told too that the priest will con- 
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fine himself answering their questions 
and that formal instructions will 
given. 

one occasion while giving instruc- 
tions non-Catholic casually asked 
she knew any others who might 
interested the Catholic Church. She 
replied that the moment she could 
think one who might interested 
but went say that she discussed 
each day with the girls work the lesson 
the previous evening. asked she 
thought the girls with whom she worked 
might interested hearing talk 
the Mass, since many them had at- 
tended Catholic weddings and funerals. 
They eagerly accepted the invitation. 
Six girls came. One continued the in- 
structions and became Catholic. 

far have been dealing with those 
who have had opportunities discuss the 
faith opened them. But opportuni- 
ties not present themselves they can 
and should created. Christ Himself 
gives the example. Once after long 
and tedious day came Jacob’s well. 
sat down rest while His disciples 
went the little town Sichar buy 
food. Soon woman came draw 
water. She was sinner. Our Blessed 
Lord, being God, knew the state her 
soul. Being Samaritan she was very 
distant, even hostile, toward Our Lord, 
whom she recognized Jew. Christ 
spoke kindly her but did not mention 
religion first. simply asked her for 
drink. After having thus engaged her 
conversation about material things 
gradually turned the conversation 
things spiritual. The Gospel story tells 
that she became believer and, through 
her, also great number the inhabitants 
Sichar believed Christ. see 
this incident, how Christ, seeing chance 
winning sinner created opportuni- 
speak her concerning His mission 
and teaching and thus brought about her 
conversion. Ifour lay Catholics were on- 
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conscious their power for good, they 
too would create the opportunities for 
themselves and draw people into con- 
versation about the beliefs and practices 
our religion, win their confidence, 
Christ Himself did with the woman 
Jacob’s well, and eventually lead them 
conversion. 

are successful getting un- 
believer accept single teaching the 
Church which hitherto has rejected, 
such purgatory, confession, infal- 
libility, cannot long remain outside the 
Church. This have found true 
dealing with For in- 
scance, one occasion explained 
certain non-Catholic who came the rec- 
tory for Mass card for deceased friend, 
why Catholics offer Mass for the dead. 
Someone work had suggested that the 
money taken for flowers used in- 
stead have Mass offered for the soul 
the deceased. This suggestion had 
aroused his curiosity and decided 
inquire into what seemed him strange 
and even foolish custom. gave 
short explanation the doctrine pur- 
gatory. Incidentally this was his first 
visit rectory and his first meeting 
with priest. Six months later was 
back again, this time requesting Mass 
card for his mother, non-Catholic, who 
had just died. this occasion had 
number other questions, one which 
concerned the possibility meeting his 
deceased mother the life beyond the 
grave. Seeing his genuine curiosity about 
religion invited him join instruc- 
tion class which was then progress. 
After two instructions asked 
might bring his wife the next instruc- 
tion. The result was that he, his wife, 
and family joined the Church and within 
two years they influenced five others 
likewise. This the story behind 
countless conversions. Curiosity leads 
investigation, and investigation 
inevitably leads conversion. After his 


“ 


conversion this man told that prior 
his conversion “buying Masses for the 
dead” seemed “silly” him but after 
had been explained his whole attitude 
towards the Church seemed change. 
There are countless souls like this one, 
men who are eagerly searching for the 
truth and who will never rest until they 


accept the Church and her teachings. 

The harvest indeed ripe, but we, the 
laborers, are content stand idly 
while the enemy reaps the fruit. “Pray 
therefore the Lord the harvest 
that send laborers into His harvest.” 
(Luke 10: 


Religious Community Life the United States’ 


the First National Congress 
Religious the United States 
Notre Dame August, 1952, may 
well said that the days Pentecost were 
accomplished again. More than 2,000 
religious, representing practically every 
religious order and institute this coun- 
try, came re-animated the 
Spirit Who renews the face the earth. 
Even externals judging from the 
great variety religious garb the 
Sisters’ section the Congress resembled 
that first Christian Pentecost which 
“Parthians and Medes and Elamites 
heard the wonderful works God.” 
The purpose this National Congress, 
outgrowth the Congress Religious 
held Rome during the Holy Year, was 
“the deepening and strengthening the 
life effective antidote 
against the widespread evils and dangers 
these troubled times” (p. vii). 
achieve this goal, Msgr. Larraona, Sec- 
the Sacred Congregation 
Religious, who convoked the Congress, 
emphasized the necessity adapting 


Proceedings the Sisters’ Section the First 
National Congress Religious the United 
States. New York: Paulist Press, 1952. Pp. 
$2.50. 


religious life the needs our times. 
must live our times and according 
the needs our (p. 176). This 
both the realm religious discipline 
and the field apostolic work. the 
whole the papers presented during the 
three days the congress adhered close- 
these purposes; they contributed 
renewal the religious spirit those 
present and effected deeper sense 
unity among communities. 

Constituting the official Proceedings 
the Congress, Religious Community Life 
the United States contains not only the 
papers presented the women’s sessions 
but also the addresses given the general 
sessions. The book perpetuates the fruits 
the Congress and enables all religious 
women throughout the country share 
more fully its benefits. the fifteen 
topics discussed the Sisters’ sessions, 
five were presented priests. Sum- 
maries prepared discussion leaders 
well such questions and remarks from 
the floor time permitted are appended 
each paper. Though the papers are 
not arranged thus the volume, the sub- 
jects treated can grouped under three 
headings: Religious Formation; Spiritual 
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Life; the Apostolate. 

the first group, the paper Father 
Paul Philippe, O.P., the Commission 
for Sisters the Sacred Congregation 
Religious meaty and practical. Not 
only does the writer prove the necessity 
and advantages special training for 
mistresses novices and superiors; 
goes far present tentative pro- 
gram studies. the light recent 
developments this regard, the follow- 
ing statement especially significant: 


Since has been the constant policy 
the Holy See maintain and 
foster the proper and legitimate orig- 
inality the different Institutes, 
would desirable that the great reli- 
gious families should each organize 
school for their novice mistresses and 
their young superiors (p. 33). 


Out her own pioneer experience Sis- 
ter Madeleva her convincing presenta- 
tion for Sisters” gives many 
workable suggestions for the theological 
development all the Sisters the com- 
munity, both young and old. 

Communities who take heart the ex- 
cellent recommendations made Mother 
Killian Corbett, C.S.J., her “Cru- 
sading for Christ How Attract Vo- 
cations” will have recruitment the 
highest level and lack candidates. 
Her plea for individual sacrifice-minded- 
ness offering special community Mass 
for vocations gives gratifying evidence 
community living the liturgy. The 
entire paper breathes the spirit the 
liturgy. 

“Qualifications Candidates for For- 
eign Mother Mary Columba 
Maryknoll, while concerned sense 
with the apostolate, can likewise view- 
from the standpoint religious forma- 
tion. The qualifications listed neces- 
sary for foreign missions are basically the 
same those required religious 
generally. excellent treatment 
the subject. 
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Particularly inspirational Father 
Thomas Kilduff’s paper 
the Positive Aspects the Religious 
Vows.” that “in living their 
life union with Christ, they [religious] 
are fulfilling the instincts womanhood 
the fullest capacity,” (p. 61), stresses 
the importance teaching detachment 
terms intense personal love for 
Christ. 

detailed study “Ways and 
Means Prolonging the Formation 
Initiated the Mother Joan 
Arc New Rochelle presents ideal: 
postulancy one year, two-year novi- 
tiate, and three subsequent years the 
house studies. Though her approach 
definitely that the superior 
Order whose raison d’etre education, 
yet her paper contains many: excellent 
suggestions for continuing the formation 
begun the novitiate. While one may 
question the advisability keeping the 
young religious house studies for 
the entire period the triennium, she 
suggests, and then sending them out 
“glorified teachers,” one can quarrel 
with her statement that “The real treasure 
every religious community its saintly 
religious. For their formation sacri- 
fice too great” (p. 115). 

With regard the next group, that 
the Spiritual Life, the Congress limited 
itself consideration the problem 
adaptation modern needs and times. 
Hence look vain for papers the 
Sacramental Life Prayer. There 
discussion “Special Problems Reli- 
gious Obedience Modern Times.” 
Father Patrick Clancy, Dominican 
canonist, discusses “Problems Involved 
the Practice Poverty and the Com- 
mon Life Religious Communities 
the Present Time.” gives practical 
and definite principles the use 
money acquired from relatives and friends; 
condems the practice peculium 
contrary the spirit poverty and the 
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common life. likewise offers sug- 
gestions superiors concerning the ad- 
ministration temporalities. 

The subject Convenience and 

Comfort Their Relation the Reli- 
gious Spirit” dealt with turn 
representatives four long-established 
Orders: Benedictine, Franciscan, 
Dominican, and Sister Charity. 
General agreement the essential prin- 
ciple striking: When used spirit 
true detachment modern conveniences 
are means serving God more ef- 
fectively. Incidentally, these papers 
members institutes which have existed 
since the sixth, the thirteenth, and the 
seventeenth centuries, respectively, prove 
that their rules are animated youth- 
ful vigor capable adjusting modern 
needs without sacrificing the spirit 
their founders. 
Considerable attention devoted 
the work the Apostolate, with teaching 
well the foreground. The Foreword 
this volume lists the topics suggested 
for discussion the Sacred Congregation 
Religious and states that the commit- 
tee was instructed add any others. 
“The Spiritual Possibilities 
Teaching Vocation” and “Problems 
and Dangers Confronting 
Modern Hospitals” were suggested 
Rome. Four “The Role the Reli- 
gious Teacher America,” “Share the 
Sisters,” “The Infiltration Secularism 
into the Catholic Social Field,” and 
“Secular Institutes the United States” 
were added the committee for 
Sisters. 

Mother Helene’s treatment 
“The Spiritual Possibilities Teaching 
Vocation” truly inspirational. 
Every Sister engaged teaching can read 
and re-read order learn better how 
her work the classroom means 


personal sanctification. 

The paper Mother Magdalene, 
O.S.F., “Problems and Dangers Con- 
fronting Our Sisters Modern Hospitals” 
together with the discussion the same 
comprehensive and well done, under- 
lining does the primacy the spirit- 
ual the apostolate the sick. Both 
the problems and the dangers are faced 
frankly and constructively. Much good 
can derived hospital Sisters from 
careful study the paper. 

While high principles were maintained 
all the speakers, the reader must not 
expect meet uniform degree merit 
and thought development throughout the 
book. There has been attempt 
editing; whatever transpired the ses- 
sions the Congress appears, including 
the whole array Welcomes Delegates, 
Greetings the Sisters, Opening and 
Closing Remarks. Nevertheless 
worthwhile book for the “deepening and 
strengthening the religious life.” 


SUMMER NIGHT 


Push out the little walls that crown the 
world, 

And let the night blue, the sky great; 

Let Beauty come, the day long and 
worn, 

nall stars are out and very late. 


God near, 
Let not the old majestic world grow small; 
God near, 
Lest our little fields small shadows fall. 


fear world where You are gone away 

Flowers without glory, sparrows that fall 
vain, 

Stars that are dust, and mustard trees un- 
blown 

Push out the walls, God here again. 


O.S.B. 
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The Golden Echo the Poetry Hopkins 


Sister Scuuster, O.S.B. 


EVIEWING the latest edition the 
poe Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Time magazine remarks that the 
struggle between his vocations, Hopkins 
chose more priest than poet. 
would seem, judging from his work, that 
one those divine paradoxes which 
God plays the world, the choice made 
Hopkins great poet. the same time, 
the poetry perpetuates the priest. 
priest’s work offer sacrifice God. 
Hopkins’ poetry the whole world 
offered constantly God. 
work also give Christ men. And 
language which racks the language 
Hopkins makes men experience the pre- 
sence Christ because whose coming 
even Nature will never the same 
was before Bethlehem. For all the 
beauty image and music Hopkins 
the poet, the message Hopkins the 
priest-poet which remains with the reader. 
one would happier than that 
his increasing acclaim stems from his loy- 
alty the priesthood which made him 
great poet. 

The choice being more priest than 
poet the “golden echo” the poetry 
Hopkins. The giving beauty back 
God rather than selfishly clutching 
for its own sake was manifested his 
decision devote himself, 
entrance into the Jesuit Order, the 
pursuit perfection rather than the 
enjoyment aesthetic beauty. The 
struggle which his decision cost him may 
well account for the tensions Hopkins’ 
poetry which make strong, challenging, 
and possessive the power and beauty 
restraint. 

Reading the poetry Gerard Manley 
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Hopkins tasting supernatural and 
natural beauty. refreshment the 
soul. The beauty, the pain, the meaning 
life are there. Hopkins realist. 
Behind the jagged broken case the life 
fallen man earth loom the outlines 
the whole vase made possible co- 
operation with Christ’s redemptive love. 
Through his poetry sounds what him- 
self called the “golden echo,” the consci- 
ousness that what given God 
forever preserved. 

For religious who, like Hopkins, have 
made such consecration all gifts and 
the beauty life God, the young 
Jesuit’s poetry especially revivify- 
say that poetry, when good poetry, 
takes its place the top artistic ex- 
pression. True, also, the fact that 
poetry and prayer are very near each 
other. Surely the religious must see how 
close the rhythm, the measure, the rhyme 
even the psalmody she learns and the 
hymns she sings come poetic form. 
The rhythm the choir must seem 
her like the rhythm the love God 
which flows from the tabernacle from 
stall stall the quiet the choir 
chapel, touching each heart and making 
itself articulate each voice the Office 
chanted. The religious deals poetry 
every day her life, and thus that 
her heart shaped respond the 
beauty the life she lead. Even 
the step step movement the long 
files nuns they come from their 
various places work measured 
pattern like that the arrangement 
words and lines perfect poem. 

The truths that are eternal can 
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rived atin many ways. Hopkins’ notion 
that the beautiful must given God 
insure its permanence conviction 
that seems everyone has arrive 
sixth century said: “Seek God obedi- 
ence.” St. Augustine somewhat earlier 
had voiced his oft-quoted: “Our hearts 
are restless until they rest Thee.” 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, nineteenth- 
century poet, was only trying what 
had been done before him. was at- 
tempting quiet his own heart and its 
many desires finding center which 
focus all the tangents his youthful 
heart. His best expression the center 
which found contained the poem 
called, Leaden Echo and the Golden 
Echo,” subtitled “The Maiden’s Song 
from St. Winefred’s Well.” 

The poem long lyric which the 
emotional response toward which aims 
sustained for almost fifty lines high 
emotional level. Although the poem 
complicated and first reading difficult, 
its theme simple and clear. Two 
thoughts come together it. One 
reflection beauty; the other thought 
beauty’s mutability, its passing. The 
theme Echoes simply that beauty 
can kept only its being given 
God keep. The universality the 
theme need not labored, for there 
anyone who has not sometimes meditated 
the things which change, anyone who 
has not wondered how keep beauty 
from vanishing? would strange 
for not look upon the world love- 
ly, since even the smallest things but 
the great Beauty. Through 
series exquisitely wrought patterns, 
Hopkins unwinds his answer until 
finally says, “Give beauty back, beauty, 
beauty, beauty back God, beauty’s 
self and beauty’s giver.” The poem then 
enlarges the thought that what left 
with God really kept far better than 
had kept our hands. 


None the poetry Gerard Manley 
Hopkins was published his own life- 
time. Except for few close friends and 
his own spiritual superior, few men 
England were aware that was writing 
poetry atall. When, therefore, his poems 
were first published under the editorship 
Robert Bridges 1918, they came 
somewhat surprise reviewers and 
readers general. First reactions 
Hopkins’ poetry were not commendatory. 
Even his close friend, Bridges, with whom 
had shared more his literary beliefs 
than with any one else, said that Hopkins 
had “departed from the ordinary rules 
grammar and metre, and doing had 
sacrificed simplicity and had neglected 
those canons taste which seem com- 
mon all poetry.” undoubtedly 
true that from the beginning Hopkins’ 
reputation prosodist was intimately 
related and almost inevitably en- 
tangled with his poetic reputation. Be- 
cause his structure was difficult and new, 
his place was hard for critics find. 
Even George Shuster his Catholic 
Spirit Modern Literature observes that 
Hopkins not extricate himself and 
his art from the coils theory which 
was interesting but impossible.” 


Hopkins Makes Innovations 


However, when 1930 the second edi- 
tion Hopkins’ poetry was published, 
interesting note the difference 
the criticism the Poems. The world 
had changed from the jaded post War 
era with its gaudy emphasis normalcy 
and fun, and had begun its rather pitiful 
search for realities characteristic 
groping generation.” the time 
critics had read Hopkins the 
the people for whom they wrote had 
changed little too, and they were able 
commend Hopkins for many things’ 
for which his earlier critics had condemned 
him. our own day, while Hopkins re- 
mains the innovator his use “sprung 
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rhythm,” for qualities both real 
music and deep thought that read 
his poetry. presents the truth about 
Christian living with impact which the 
Christian who reads intently cannot miss. 
Particularly interesting from one point 
view least the fact that the 
occasion the one hundredth anniversa- 
Hopkins’ birth, Jesuits from many 
universities joined common effort 
evaluation their book, Dia- 
mond. it, one them, Walter 
Ong, makes this observation: 


Rhythmic integrity makes for great 
complexity, and hence Hopkins’ sprung 
rhythm will understood first be- 
ing heard. Explanation had better wait 
love. does, the reader will 
more receptive, for will know that 
however great Hopkins’ rhythmic 
chievements, has others his credit 
too. 


with the “others” that the writer 
primarily concerned here. 
Chronologically, Leaden Echo 
and the Golden Echo”’ belongs the year 
1882 when Hopkins had just finished his 
tertianship Jesuit, and was beginning 
his active preaching life Jesuit priest. 
had broken his poetic silence 1875 
with the writing “The Wreck the 
Deutschland,” poem famous for its 
lengthy use Hopkins’ haunting strain 
that had then been perfecting itself 
through seven years poetic silence and 
spiritual growth. Hopkins young 
scholar Balliol and later Oxford 
student such brilliant men Pater 
and Jowett had shown poetic possibilities. 
had even won prizes for his poetry. 
Living did England which 
was period change, where ration- 
alism, imperialism, and spiritual up- 
surge were all happening the same 


had been influenced the trends 


his day and had thought them through 
certain point even before his universi- 
days were over. had thought out 
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the answers his questions far, any- 
way, that 1868 just one year after be- 
ing baptized his predecessor Oxford, 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, had 
entered the Jesuit Novitiate Rohamp- 
ton. Significantly, perhaps, was New- 
man who had advised Hopkins that Bene- 
dictine monasticism was not his vocation, 
The aged Cardinal had suggested the 
young man that find his vocation 
another order. Hopkins chose the Jesu- 
its, rather God led him the Society 
Jesus, and the Society chose accept 
Hopkins. 

Thinking did that his poetic life 
would interfere with his religious abandon- 
ment the pursuit perfection, had 
the fervor young convert religious, 
destroyed almost all his early poems, 
Not until the seven years had passed and 
had been prepared his novitiate 
and tertianship training for his religious 
life did take again, 1875, the 
writing poetry. 

This particular poem, “The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo,” belongs 
the center period Hopkins’ life which 
belong such other poems Blessed 
Virgin Compared the Air Breathe,” 
many the sonnets such Candle 
Indoors,” “The May Mag- 
Beauty.” Also this section are “Bro- 
Bugler’s First Communion,” 
and “Felix Randal,” all poems resulting 
from the combination the things 
priest-poet’s life. 

The particular occasion for “The 
Leaden Echo and the Golden Echo” came 
from the time Hopkins spent Wales 
where studied theology the Jesuit 
Seminary. Two years after had left 
Wales, Hopkins started write tragedy 
the life St. Winefred whom had 
come know through the legend the 
Well St. Winefred. Hopkins had al- 
ways been interested the stories 
martyrs. What had seen the 
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beauty Wales plus what had heard 
and read about the life St. Winefred 
must have been happy combination 
the mind poet who was thinking 
beauty and transiency the same time. 
Thus the Maiden Song St. Winefred’s 
Well was fit for the mind 
Hopkins 1881-1882 when was re- 
membering Wales while was almost 
stifled the lack beauty his new 
assignment the port city Liverpool. 
The legend St. Winefred’s Well was 
this: the seventh century there lived 
Wales beautiful girl, Winefred, niece 
the famed St. Beuno who had become 
acknowledged saint and leader 
certain number cenobites his locality. 
Winefred, encouraged her pious uncle 
and also the consent her parents, 
had consecrated herself She was 
beautiful she was holy, and the fame 
her beauty had gone abroad throughout 
the country Wales. Soon Caradoc, 
son neighboring Prince Alen, came 
seek her hand marriage. Winefred, 
consecrated virgin God, could not 
accept his proposal. Caradoc, indignant 
her refusal and struck anew the de- 
sire possess her beauty, insisted that 
she renounce her consecration 
come his wife. When she would not, 
Caradoc anger struck her with his 
sword. Legend said that where her 
severed head struck the soil spring had 
immediately gushed forth. Legend fur- 
ther stated that St. Beuno, coming from 
the celebration Holy Mass the scene 
the crime, had restored Winefred 
life and had brought reprisal Caradoc 
having the young prince die the 
spot. Winefred from then lived 
spotless life first simple nun, then 
Abbess Cwytherin near St. Elwy. 
Hopkins, who had loved the Welsh 
countryside and who had been influenced 
the music its language, undoubtedly 
was fond its saints’ legends too. Com- 
bining the two, was able write the 


Song from the Tragedy St. 
Winefred’s Well” from which the Echo 
poems are taken. never finished the 
tragedy, but did not need finish it. 
gave his readers enough think 
about what said. his own note- 
book made this entry concerning the 
well St. Winefred: 


Oct. Bright and beautiful day. 
Crests snow could seen the 
mountains. Barr and walked over 
Holywell and bathed the well and 
returned very joyously. The sight 
the water the well clear glass, 
greenish like beryl aquamarine 
trembling the surface with its force 
the springs, and shaping out the five 
fonts the well quite drew and held 
eyes it. Within month six 
weeks from young man from 
Liverpool was cured the water. The 
strong unfailing flow the water and 
the chain cures from year year 
all these centuries took hold mind 
with wonder the bounty God 
one His saints, the sensible things 
naturally and gracefully uttering the 
spiritual reason for its being (which 
all true keeping with the story St. 
Winefred’s death and recovery) and 
the spring place leading back the 
thoughts its spring time its 
spring eternity; even now the stress 
and the bouyancy and abundance 
the water before eyes. 


Does not Hopkins mean that the spirit- 
ual reason for the water’s being its puri- 
fying power? Does not mean here 
that St. Winefred’s purity saved her 
from corruption and earned even her 
physical recovery the spring through 
the years shows its strong clear flow 
the preservative power purity which 
does not try grasp beauty here but 
gives back God, its source? 

The universal question every heart, 
Hopkins phrases “The Leaden 
Echo” is: 

there any any, there none such, 
nowhere known some, bow brooch 


braid brace, lace, latch 
catch key keep 
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Back keep it, beauty, beauty, 
from vanishing away? 
And the Echo answers the 

world’s tones over the same: 
there’s none, there’s none, 
there’s none, 
Nor can you long what you now 
are, there’s none, 


Nothing can done. 

keep bay 

Age and age’s evils, hoar hair, 

Ruck and wrinkle, drooping, dying 
death’s worst, winding sheets, tombs 
and worms and tumbling decay, 

despair. 

Only those who know the reality 
things; only those who have been made 
free Truth can see further than such 
thoughts. for the Matthew Arnolds 
the nineteenth century say that “‘we 
are here darkling plain.” But for 
the youthful love-filled hearts the nine- 
teenth century, any century for that 
matter, the strong words the 
Echo” sung Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
religious-poet, keep coming the real 
answer: 

There one, yes have one (Hush 

there!); 

Only not within seeing the sun, 

Not within the singing the strong sun 

Tall sun’s tingeing, treacherous the 
tainting the earth’s air, 

Somethere elsewhere there 
well where! one 


One. 

And Hopkins piles images images, 
thoughts thoughts, beauties beauties 
until reaches that climax which like 
the peak joyous “Te Deum” when 
locates the place, the key, the door, 
the One “Beauty’s self and Beauty’s 
giver.” 

For all who look upon God’s world and 
see its beauty; for all who seek keep 
the loveliness the world intact for all 
eternity, there but one answer which 
Hopkins makes the “Golden Echo”: 
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Resign them, sings them, seal them 
motion them with breath, 


And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs 


deliver 

Them. 

sense, “The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo” lyric 
statement Hopkins’ deep thought 
poet and priest. When the last 


part the poem says, way tell- 


ing the result having given every- 
thing God; 
See: not hair is, not eyelash, not 
the least lash lost, every hair 
hair the head numbered. 
Nay, what had lighthanded left 
surly the mere mould 
Will have waked and have waxed and 
have walked with the wind what 
while slept, 
This side, that side hurling heavy- 
headed hundredfold 
What while we, while slumbered. 


close the center truth the old 
answer Peter when asked the Lord, 
shall have, Lord, now that 
have followed Thee?” And 
that answer, Hopkins particularly 
the poet the religious who constantly 
seeks return the things the world 
God, not because she despises them but 
because their beauty may take her away 
from the One Whom all must given 
that can kept “with fonder care 
could have kept it.’ 

one loved beauty more and liked 
ugliness less than Hopkins. Few who 
have followed the vocation religious 
have sought more intensely return all 
their gifts Him who first gave. them. 
Anyone who could write the following 
must near constant thought 
beauty related his whole life: 
cannot tell what slavery mind 

think there anything more beautiful 
than the bluebell have been looking at. 
know the beauty Our Lord it. Its 


inscape mixed strength and grace.” 


s- @ 


tbo 


find Hopkins’ own commentaries 
that frequently meditated the 
beauty the world and its relationship 
all creation give God glory; all cre- 
ation beautiful. goes place 
man the center that beauty the 
universe made sacramental the Beauty 
Christ. Beauty diversity seemed 
Hopkins the most perfect beauty, for 
was sure his idea that the diversity 
the beauty the world there was the 
unity the Beauty God. Witness 
such poems Beauty,” Wind- 
hover,” and Grandeur.” 

Surely the central theme Hopkins’ 
poems was lived his own life. 
literally gave beauty back God all 
the things the senses that loved, the 
sounds night silences, the bluebells 
and the daisy, the skylarks and the wind- 
hovers all were signed over God 
his vows that bound him limited use 
all the lovely things creation. The 
oblation signing all the beauties that 
mentions his “Golden Echo” 
necessary part the finding the 
Beauty God for any consecrated soul. 

The same kind theme and the same 
kind poetic qualities are seen other 
poems. Compare from “The Leaden 
Echo” the lines: 

then, weary then why should 

tread? why are 

haggard the heart, care-coiled, 

care-Killed, fagged 

fashed, cogged, cumbered, 
with the lines from 


And all seared with trade; bleared, 
smeared with toil; 

And wears Man’s smudge and shares 
man’s smell: the soul 

bare now, foot feel, being shod. 


“The Starlight Night”: 


Look the stars! Look, look the 
skies! 

look all the fire-folk sitting 
the air! 


The constant theme beauty and 
sacrifice, loveliness and oblation runs 
through the life and poetry Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. his last years, worn 
down ill health, difficult assignments, 
and his own sensitivity, Hopkins came 
realize actuality what theory had 
known exist all his life. saw his 
own lifetime that one pays each vow 
full measure life wears on, and knew 
that his poetic words were beautiful be- 
cause they were true. gave back 
beauty, health, joy, companions, talents, 
and all good things. Where? Back 
God, beauty’s self and beauty’s giver. 
Perhaps was only the end his life 
that realized the profundity his last 
lines the “Golden Echo”: 

Where kept? but tell where kept, 

where... 


Yonder. What high that? 


Two men once walked the beautiful 
fields God’s world and meditated 


the way tocomplete happiness. 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels 
there! 
Down dim woods the diamond delves; 
the elves eyes! 


with the praise 


Glory God for dappled things— 

For skies couple-colour brindel 
cow; 

For rose-moles all stipple upon trout 
that swim 

Fresh-firecoal chestnut-falls; finches’ 
wings: 


and see culminate Golden 


Come then, your ways and air and looks, 
locks, maiden gear, gallantry and 
gaiety and grace, 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden 
manners, sweet looks, loose locks, 

long locks, lovelocks, gaygear, going 
gallant, girlgrace— 


the first two the beauty the 
universe; the last the beauty 
people. All are part Hopkins’ poetic 
Dominum.” 
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great and wise patriarch who had fled 
from the comforts Roman student life, 
now seasoned with years experience 
directing the spiritual destiny men, 
was the holy founder, St. Benedict. The 
other, young, impetuous, convert, re- 
cently ordained Jesuit, was the poet 
Gerard Manley Hopkins. Thirteen cen- 
turies separated them, but the wisdom 
that God gives they walked close the 
same Truth. St. Benedict’s answer 
the searchings his heart was summed 
Holy Rule whose simplicity and 
wisdom are universally acknowledged. 
Almost every Christian knows the famous: 
“To seek God” and “That all things 
God may These are the 
Benedictine’s trade-mark which make the 
work and prayer motto intelligible 
every Christian soul. Not many 
know the answer the young Jesuit poet 
and yet his similar Benedict’s. 
the answer every religious soul eventu- 
ally makes God. “Give beauty back, 
beauty, beauty, back God, beauty’s 
self and beauty’s giver.”” The poetry 
Hopkins, concerned with being more 
priest than poet, can help the Christian 
and the religious give beauty back 
quickly before any has faded, that 
“tonder care” which keeps safely 
“As high that Yonder.” 


CONTEMPLATIVES 


Dante, will recalled, pictures the con- 
templatives dwelling near the Heart God 
communing with Him alone. They are 
for their beauty lies delicate purity soul, 
not the brilliance outward achievements. 
The poet describes St. Benedict one the 
“largest” and most pearls and 
around him are 

These other flames, 
The spirits men contemplative, were all 
Enlivened that warmth whose kindly force 
Gives birth flowers and fruits 


“Paradiso,” XXII, 
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BENEDICTINE HERITAGE 
SACRED MUSIC 


(Continued from page 


dies and also indicate observance the 
liturgical function sacred music 
Cistercian monks the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 


Another interesting fact, that gives 
idea the importance sacred music 
English monasteries, cited Abbot 
Gasquet from the duties the cantor 
“Obedientiary.”" Herein the cantor 
precentor was one the most impor- 
tant officials the house and was ap- 
pointed the abbot singer, chief 
librarian, and archivist. the church 
services were arranged and performed 
under his supervision. had make 
every effort see that mistakes were 
made, and for this reason was select 
music familiar all, and make sure 
that was sung the traditional way. 
Moreover, the cantor instructed the com- 
munity sacred music, and also care- 
fully trained the novices “the proper 
mode ecclesiastical chanting and the 
traditional music the house.” 


The office precentor called for high 
qualities for the worthy discharge such 
important duties. One English Custumal 
states: 


should ever comport himself with 
regularity, reverence, and modesty, 
since his office, when exercised with the 
characteristic virtues, source de- 
light and pleasure God, the angels, 
and should sing with 
such sweetness, recollection, and devo- 
tion that all the brethren, both old and 
young, might find his behavior and 
demeanor living pattern help them 
their own religious life and carry- 
ing out all the observances required 
their Rule from each 


All these records and authorities 
prove that the art sacred music was 
taught and practiced English Benedic- 
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tine houses almost continuously, from the 
time St. Augustine until the final sup- 
pression the monasteries 1539. Ex- 
cept for few years during the sporadic 
invasions and raids the Vikings (c. 790- 
1042) and the immediate time the 
Norman Conquest (1066), some English 
foundations maintained and realized the 
highest ideals church music until the 
dissolution their houses. Then 
exile the English Benedictines carried 
their great traditions and renewed them 
England soon possible. 


Abbey Montserrat 


When Benedictine monasteries many 
parts Europe and England were struggl- 
ing survive were closed, the famous 
Abbey Montserrat, Spain, continued 
Benedictine traditions music with 
great devotion. Their choir school was 
probably founded about 1307, although 
its origin may even back the late 
eleventh early twelfth century. Even 
though the community was small and 
troubled financial difficulties that 
time, they made unusual sacrifices 
maintain choir worthy solemnize 
their love for Our Lady Montserrat, 
whose shrine was frequented many 

the early days Montserrat, be- 
sides liturgical music many popular folk- 
songs resounded the Holy Mountain. 
worldly were some these pilgrims’ 
songs that Dom Anselmo Albareda 
gives the following theory account for 
establishing choir school. Young boys 
quickly learned songs whose music and 
words were probably composed the 
monks take the place the unsuitable 
pilgrims’ songs. When these young sing- 
ers united their fresh, pure voices those 
the pilgrims, they were heard eagerly. 
The urgent need for way introduce 
and perform sacred music worthy 
this renowned shrine was the reason for 


the founding their choir school. 

Vermell (The Red Book), four- 
teenth century manuscript, contains some 
pilgrim songs and treasure the 
Montserrat Library. express their de- 
votion, the pilgrims sang and danced 
these songs they walked Montserrat 
the evening before great feasts. Then 
the feast day they were rendered with 
splendour and solemnity inspire the 
pilgrims. According Gustave Reese, 
almost all the songs the Ver- 
mell are short, polyphonic compositions, 
often based familiar Spanish folksongs. 
Included this rare manuscript are three 
examples saca, that is, two three- 
part canons, and for two 
voices motet style, having different 
texts for each voice and rhyming ends 
phrases. Honoring Our Lady very 
fine song, Polorum regina. most un- 
usual piece all monodic music for 
Dance Death that the earliest known 
example this 

Although the curriculum the choir 
school varied through the centuries, time 
for religious, intellectual, musical studies, 
and also for assisting the ceremonies 
was always provided. Students, who en- 
tered the choir school seven eight 
years age and remained until they were 
fifteen older, received complete educa- 
tion superior that received many 
sons nobles those centuries. 

The greatest emphasis after religion 
was placed music. the music 
course study the students learned 
solfeggio, singing, playing various string- 
ed, wind, and percussion instruments, 
organ, and musical compositions. Their 
remarkable proficiency was shown bril- 
liant concerts. When Philip visited 
Montserrat 1702, the students present- 
performance for the king and his 
retinue, including court musicians. Under 
the baton student director, the choir 
interpreted four-voice accompa- 
nied instruments, well that the 
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audience was amazed their musician- 
ship. 

excellent was the training the 
choir school, that directors music and 
organists almost all the cathedrals, 
churches, colleges, and monasteries 
Catalonia, Aragon, and Valencia were 
graduates Montserrat’s school from the 
sixteenth through the eighteenth century. 
They also were directors music many 
other parts Spain. 

general the history the choir school 
followed the vicissitudes the monastery. 
When the shrine was destroyed 1811, 
Montserrat was without students until 
1818. Then new music school was 
started under Boada, old student 
Narcisco Casanovas. Four years 
later monks and students were expelled 
from their monastery. From 1824 until 
1834, the children’s voices resounded 
again the shrine, but from 1834 until 
1844 they were silenced once more. 
Deptember 1844, the students re- 
entered, the eighty-year-old Boada 
organized another choir school. little 
later this praiseworthy monk died, and 
thus ended for critical period the ancient 
and illustrious tradition Montserrat. 

About 1890, the critical situation the 
choir school was saved the timely in- 
tervention Manuel Guzman. 
the height his musical career, resign- 
music director from the cathedral 
Valencia and became Benedictine 
monk. This master emphasized sixteenth 
century classical polyphony his teach- 
ing. 

former choir school student who be- 
came religious Dom Gregorio Sunol. 
After studying under Dom Mocquereau 
Solesmes and then teaching music 
Montserrat, was appointed president 
the Pontifical Institute Sacred Music 
Rome Pope Pius 1938. Later 
was Abbot Montserrat for few 
years and died 1946. Fortunately 
has left Gregorian Chant that 
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instructive 

Although the number students has 
varied from five the beginning num- 
bers the twenties and thirties, today 
membership placed forty. They are 
selected after thorough examinations, and 
those who are chosen receive scholarships 
covering all expenses. The students par- 
ticipate the services the beautiful 
shrine singing music ranging from 
Gregorian chant the finest polyphonic 
compositions. 

Sixteen the best singers were privi- 
leged attend the ceremonies for defin- 
ing Our Lady’s Assumption, Nov. 1951. 
They led the procession the hierarchy 
from the Vatican Palace into St. Peter’s 
for the rite definition. After Pope 
Pius XII declared the dogma Our Lady’s 
Assumption, these Montserrat choir boys 
sang the propers the Mass St. 
Peter’s. Our Holy Father, himself, con- 
gratulated them their beautiful singing. 

Such the history the venerable 
choir school Montserrat that main- 
tained high standards sacred music for 
over six hundred years. 

With the exception few monasteries 
like Montserrat, St. Blaise, and Einsied- 
eln, the art church music was neglected 
Benedictines the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, because they were 
striving many cases even survive. 
Those countries, where the Protestant Re- 
volt kindled hatred against monks, con- 
fiscated destroyed monasteries, im- 
prisoned, tortured, and martyred many 
Benedictines. Catholic countries, 
monastic houses were frequently given 
“in commendam” clergy seculars, 
who were interested material revenue 
and cared nothing for the Benedictine 
way life. 

Prince-Abbot Gerbert Martin (1720- 
1793) ruled his Abbey Saint-Blaise 
the Black Forest Germany and was 
renowned scholar music and 
For many years carried research and 
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collected and arranged material for his- 
tory church music. had completed 
the first volume and was working the 
second when both were destroyed fire 
Undaunted the difficulty, 
labored diligently and published 
cantu musica sacra prima ecclesiae 
praesens tempus 1774. Prob- 
ably best known for his collection 
more than forty medieval manuscripts 
which was published 1784 Scriptores 
Inthe same year also pub- 
lished three-volume work, Scriptores 
ecclesiastici musica sacra. His scholar- 
research that provided valuable source 
material for the music the Middle 
Ages was later carried Coussemaker. 


Restoration Monasticism 


About 1825, Benedictines courageously 
and vigorously began restore monas- 
ticism. Liturgy and sacred music were 
given their rightful place the “School 
the Lord’s leaders like Dom 
Gueranger, Pere Muard, Dom Cassaretto, 
Dom Wimmer, the brothers Dom Maurus 
and Dom Placid Wolter, Bishop Salvado, 
and Bishop van Caloen. the restora- 
tion the liturgy and sacred music, the 
zealous monks Solesmes performed 
great service for the Church 
establishing authentic Gregorian chant. 
Under Abbot Gueranger’s inspired direc- 
tion, the great scholar Dom Pothier and 
the fine musician Dom Mocquereau, as- 
sisted many their confreres, studied 
and photographed countless manuscripts. 
Their purpose and method can under- 
stood the following quotation from 
Dom Gregorio 


The ruling idea the Gregorian re- 
storation Solesmes has always been 
return the oldest tradition, alike 
rhythmical theory. peculiar this 

School, setting out complete in- 
terpret the positive indications supplied 
the manuscripts; this theory 


claims recognize and define more pre- 
cisely the objective rhythm which 
naturally arises out the melody it- 
self. The Solesmes theory, so-called, 
thus seen nothing else than 
return antiquity order under- 
stand and interpret the chant, and this 
not any arbitary personal fashion, 
but strict accordance with the melo- 
was composed and crystallized 
the manuscripts which have come 
down 


Dom Jausions Solesmes began the 
task rediscovering Gregorian melodies 
and had collected great deal material 
before his death 1870. His co-worker, 
Dom Joseph Pothier, continued this re- 
search collating, photographing, and 
interpreting countless early manuscripts. 
The results their studies were published 
Les melodies gregoriennes, (1880). 
Moreover, the Liber Gradualis (1883), 
and the Antiphonar (1890), were also 
based their research. These editions 
were the result studies including pale- 
ography, history, Gregorian theory, and 
liturgical rubrics. 

The early editions Pothier were great 
improvements over the Medicean Gradual, 
but Dom Mocquereau, famous disciple 
Dom Pothier, thought that Gregorian 
without rhythmic marks would soon de- 
generate. made, therefore, thorough 
study Gregorian rhythm and rhythm- 
ical signs and published paleographie 
musicale, containing the documents upon 
which based his theories Gregorian 
rhythms and his explanations. 

When Pope Pius ordered publication 
new Vatican Edition liturgical 
chant books, entrusted their prepara- 
tion twofold commission carefully 
selected Gregorian scholars under the 
leadership the Benedictines Solesmes. 
One commission was revise the litur- 
gical texts and the other restore Gre- 
gorian melodies. These commissions con- 
tinued the work begun well the 
monks Solesmes. They collated, pho- 
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tographed, and tabulated thousands 
manuscripts. 

Finally the authorized books were pub- 
lished under the title Editio typica 
vaticana. The principal volumes, the 
Vatican Gradual (1908) and the Antipho- 
nale (1912), were universally enjoined 
upon the whole Church. 

While the instructions the Vatican 
Edition are adequate for interpreting the 
chant, there are places where some free- 
dom interpretation may permitted, 
for example, whether not use mora 
vocis, lingering the voice, give 
sense repose continue the move- 
ment. Occasionally there may 
choice binary ternary grouping. 

secure more uniformity and preci- 
sion training groups for the interpreta- 
tion Gregorian rhythm given the 
Typical Vatican Edition, the Holy See has 
given permission the Benedictines 
Solesmes use the Vatican Edition with 
the traditional marks called “rhythmical 
signs.” The constant use these signs 
for many years has proved them great 
help rendering the chant, especially for 
beginners. The intensive research these 
monks gave Gregorian chant, and the 
fact that the Vatican Edition was en- 
trusted them qualifies them speak 
with authority chant rhythm. The 
Holy See recognizes only two versions 
Gregorian chant, the original and official 
Vatican Edition without signs, and the 
Vatican Edition with the rhythmical signs 
Solesmes. 

However, spite the splendid, 
scholarly work the Benedictine monks 
Solesmes restoring authentic Gre- 
gorian melodies and preparing the 
official Vatican Editions, there dispute 
about the rhythm used the neumes and 
phrases plainchant. There are three 
main schools thought: the accentual, 
the Solesmes, and the mensural, and repre- 
sentatives each may found among 
the monks Solesmes, although the com- 
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munity Solesmes follows Dom Moc- 
quereau’s theories Gregorian rhythm. 
All three these schools chant rhythm 
have been taught the United States 
and have caused confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

Dom Pothier heads the accentualist 
school and argues Les melodies gregori- 
ennes, that “about the time Gregorian 
chant began the fifth century, the 
change took place the meter Latin 
from measuring syllables terms 
quantity (long and short) system 
equal time value for all syllables with the 
rhythm established the accent (or 
stress) given particular 
Therefore maintains that Gregorian 
chant assumed equal values for the notes, 
and the word accent became the de- 
termining factor Gregorian rhythm. 

The accentualist school thought 
promulgated America the books, 
articles and teachings Marie Pierik and 
others. 

Led Dom Mocquereau his 
nombre musical gregorienne and the present 
director chant Solesmes, Dom Joseph 
Gajard, the Solesmes school rhythm 
agrees with the accentualists that all the 
notes the neumes are basically equal 
duration and the rhythm free, but does 
not consider that the word accent domi- 
nates the Gregorian melodies. 

According Dom Mocquereau’s theo- 
Gregorian rhythm has the freedom 
oratorical rhythm, but also has 
ine sense exact musical rhythm, series 
basic pulses two three notes, per- 
petual interlacing ternary binary 
movements.” Thus precision and supple- 
ness are qualities the Solesmes Method 
according Dom 

his interpretation plainchant, 
Dom Mocquereau declared the independ- 
ence rhythm and intensity: 


Rhythm for him not phenomenon 
stress and alternation strong and 
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weak beats, but question move- 
ment; succession soarings and re- 
lapses, and series undulations com- 
parable those the waves the 
gentle stress, spiritual 
The dynamics superior 
measures and belongs the rhythm 
the phrase. goes through cres- 
cendos progressive decrescendos. 
...,it the sap, the blood the 
rhythm.” 


The ictus rhythmic step may 
either strong weak from its place the 
melody text. Any stress should 
given the quality tone. Moreover, 
Latin the accent light and lifted 
and not heavy and punched. “In fact, 
place the ictus rhythmic step always 
and necessarily the accented syllable, 
modern musicians are wont 
another idiom, would be, maintain, 
spoil the rhythm and melody, accent 
and words our venerable 

excellent summary the Solesmes 
School found the rules for inter- 
pretation the Liber Usualis. 


Thus see the principle which gov- 
erns the rhythm plainsong. Once 
found in, and taken from, the Latin 
text, has been applied instinctively 
the Gregorian composers the 
whole Gregorian art. But the com- 
poser artist, not mechanic; the 
verbal text the take-off his flight. 
The melodic order has often suggested 
imposed rhythmic grouping inde- 
pendent the words taken them- 
selves.... Because its connection 
with the melodic element, the verbal 
has, the same time, develop- 
into musical rhythm with its own 
laws tonality, modality and beauty, 
until, the more ornate pieces, have 
musical rhythm only. But this rhythm 
always keeps its freedom determined 
each occasion the natural rhythm 
the words, the actual elements the 
melody, the indications the 


The Solesmes school chant rhythm 
taught the United States the Pius 
School Liturgical Music, the Gre- 


gorian Institute America, and many 
choir directors. 

Probably the majority musicians, 
who have experienced the difficulty even 
modern music taking the mechanics 
out time and developing beautiful 
phrasing, will agree that the Solesmes 
school presents the best possibility 
taught and sung Solesmes, plainchant 
has been source inspiration. More- 
over, many the best manuscripts the 
“Golden Gregorian chant indicate 
that this chant theory based authen- 
tic manuscripts. The Church has offici- 
ally sanctioned the Solesmes interpre- 
tation. 

Father Dechevrens, S.J., founded 
mensuralist school chant about 1861. 
The mensuralist scholars maintained that 
the notes the medieval manuscripts 
represent longs and shorts, the long being 
twice long the shorts and not tones 
equal duration. Dom Jeannin, former- 
Solesmes and later Hautecomb 
Abbey, upheld their contention because 
there some historical evidence for this 
theory treatises written from the fourth 
the twelfth century. According him 
Gregorian measure, Etudes sur rythme 
gregorien, has three elements: The al- 
ternation proportional longs and short 
tones; grouping these long and 
short tones which contains from two 
eight primary beats (arrangement 
measures); The existence strong and 
weak 

Father Ludwig Bonvin, S.J., was the 
main advocate the mensuralist school 
chant rhythm the United States. 
was the editor Caecelia before Dom 
Gregory Huegle Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo., assumed the position 
and began editorially maintain the 
Solesmes theory chant rhythm. 

Although the Church has not sanction- 
this mensuralist school chant, she 
does give freedom all scholars con- 
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tinue research about the dates and nature 
Gregorian chant. The editors the 
Vatican Preface state: “She only reserves 
herself one right, wit, that supply- 
ing and prescribing the Bishops and 
the faithful such text the sacred 
chant may contribute the fitting 
splendour divine worship and the 
edification souls, after being restored 
according the traditional records.” 


Modern European Apostolate 


During the latter part the nineteenth 
century and the early half the twenti- 
eth, Benedictines Europe acquired 
knowledge and inspiration from the great 
work the monks Solesmes carry 
the apostolate sacred music de- 
sired Blessed Pius For many 
years the Beuron School Music 
Germany had flourishing school 
sacred music under Dom Sauter, Dom 
Kienle, Dom Gregory, Dom Raphael 
Moliter, and Dom Dominic Johner. 
Belgium, Dom Janssens was appointed 
member the Pontifical Commission 
Pius Italians, who were important 
church music, were Dom Ambrose 
Amelli and Abbot Dom Ferretti, the 
second president the Pontifical Institute 
Sacred Music Rome. Father Gall 
Morel, O.S.B., Abbey, 
Switzerland, collected and published medi- 
eval hymns, Lateinische Hymne des Mit- 
telalters. ‘These musicians besides many 
other Benedictines prayed and labored 
know, love, and sing sacred music worthy 
glorifying God.* 

Benedictine monks have held import- 
ant positions the Pontifical Institute 
Sacred Music, Rome, for the education 
music directors Gregorian chant, 
sacred composition, and organ. Besides 
the Rev. Abbot Paulo Ferretti and the 
Rev. Abbot Gregorio Sunol already men- 
tioned, the Rev. Ugo Gaisser and the Rev. 
Pio Alfonso have also been presidents 
the Pontifical Institute. Eminent pro- 
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fessors have included Cardinal 
Schuster, the Rev. Pietro Thomas, the 
Rev. Cesario D’Amata, and the Rey. 
Hebert Desrocquettes. 

Benedictine monasteries and convents 
throughout the world continue valiantly 
and fervently realize the supreme 
standards sacred music clearly de- 
sired and expressed papal encyclicals, 
Motu Proprio (1903), Divini Cultus 
titatem (1928), Mediator Dei (1947). 
Effort being made observe scrupul- 
ously the clear and guiding norms the 
Apostolic See regards music. 


American Contributions 


the United States the pioneer work 
the late Dom Gregory Huegle Con- 
ception Abbey, Missouri, and Dom Irmin 
Vitry, formerly St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Maredsous, and now acting chaplain 
the Sisters Adorers the Most Precious 
Blood, O’Fallon, Missouri, well known. 
Through lectures, teaching, editing Caeci- 
they constantly emphasized the high 
ideals liturgical music, especially 
Gregorian chant. 

Among Benedictine abbeys promoting 
Catholic music Mount Angel Abbey, 
St. Benedict, Oregon. American 
foundation the great Swiss monastery, 
804-year-old Engelberg Abbey, Mount 
Angel has continued venerable Benedic- 
tine traditions singing the praises 
manner. Under the zealous 
chant-master, the Rt. Rev. Abbot Damian 
Jentges, co-adjutor Abbot, the communi- 
sings High Mass and vespers daily and 
terce feast days. The monks recite 
the other hours the divine office 
common, and the lay brothers recite 
abridged office English. 

Because music worthy the sanctuary 
can only understood 
after careful preparation, the entire 
seminary receives thorough training 
music. Under the direction Father 
David Nicholson, the graded 


@ 


course study follows. First year 
high-school students are taught how 
read and write modern music. the 
second year they are instructed com- 
plete history church music. Third 
year students are trained theory, 
year the principles voice production 
and singing polyphony 
College freshmen are given the entire 
rudiments Gregorian chant. the 
sophomore year they continue plainchant, 
including the reading ancient manu- 
scripts from the abbey’s ancient book 
museum, chironomy, and how form 
and conduct parish choirs. During the 
junior year, complete legislation church 
music forms important part the 
course. Seniors receive special instruc- 
tions teaching parishioners sing 
High Mass. Theologians may receive 
private instructions the chants the 
altar. 

Not only are the ceremonies the 
abbey church solemnized with great 
beauty, but also the spiritual influence 
Catholic music taken the people 
way concert-stage, radio, television, 
motion pictures and records. 

From the seminarians, Father David 
has selected forty for the Mount Angel 
Seminary Gregorian Choir who carry 
the apostolate sacred music. People, 
who otherwise might never have heard 
the true music the Catholic Church, 
have been deeply moved the concerts 
the seminary choir. Dr. James Sample, 
conductor the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, wrote: Gregorian chants 
were reverently and beautifully sung 
that they gave the whole audience 
feeling beauty timelessness.” 
According Dean Melvin Geist, College 
Music Willamette University, 
deep religious character the music; the 
sincerity interpretation, and the finesse 
rendition was musical experience 
hever forgotten.” 


Recent publications Mount Angel 
Abbey have been the technicolor motion 
picture, Heard the Angels Sing,” 
produced the Clune Studios Holly- 
wood, and “Long Play” record chants 
for the Gregorian Institute America. 


Mount Angel Abbey Composers 


Individual members Mt. Angel’s 
Benedictine family have been inspired 
compose and publish numerous composi- 
tions. Some Father Dominic Waeden- 
schwyler’s religious works include: Missa 
Brevis Solemnis, Haec Dies, Processionale 
Maestoso, Hymn Honor St. Benedict, 
and Motet St. Gertrude. Among musical 
publications Father Alphonse 
Steder are 4ve Maria, Our Father, Our 
Lady Mt. Carmel, New Christmas Song, 
Christ Our Lord Risen. Another com- 
poser was the Rt. Rev. Abbot Placidus 
Fuerst, whose ecclesiastical compositions 
have been numerous. 

Thus Mt. Angel Abbey has used all 
forms music approved the Church, 
Gregorian chant, polyphony, and modern 
music, which possess the essential litur- 
gical requisites promulgated papal 
decrees. 

This brief survey Benedictine 
Heritage Sacred has presented 
facts and trends liturgical music 
developed Benedictines for over four- 
teen centuries. The necessity sacred 
music stressed St. Benedict’s Holy 
Rule, where bids his followers always 
pray humbly and reverently the 
presence God and His angels. The 
Opus Dei the essential choral pray- 
every Benedictine family, which 
must take precedence over any other form 
prayer work. The zeal and devo- 
tion Benedictines carrying out the 
precepts St. Benedict regarding wor- 
ship have been evident the history 
the Order and the Church. God has 
given Benedictines glorious part play 
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developing Catholic Church music. 
Benedictines will continue praise 

God union with Jesus Christ, the great- 

est Musician and Source all harmony. 


Through fidelity the Holy Rule, they 
will “Sing wisely” St. Benedict teaches, 
and beauty” Blessed Pius 
urges. 
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Dame Juliana Norwich 


Sister Teresa Ann 


ECENT interest medieval mys- 

tics, evidenced new editions 
their works, and the enthusiastic recep- 
tion the modern biography, The Way 
Divine Love, recall Juliana Norwich 
and her work, the Revelations Divine 
Love. Juliana’s reflections the abiding 
presence God our souls make 
especial appeal today when, Father 
Jaegher and other noteworthy writ- 
ers assert, the doctrine the indwelling 
the Holy Spirit, long obscured, be- 
ing brought more into the light 
day.” 

Juliana was anchoress and mystic, 
probably Benedictine associated with 
the Abbey Carrow the suburbs 
Norwich. the twelfth century, the 
Vita Eremitica Ailred Rievaulx 
indicates, the anchoretic life was attract- 
ing English women. the next two 
centuries this form life became even 
more popular. The Benedictines, the 
Cistercians, the Canonesses St. Augus- 
tine, the tertiaries St. Dominic, and 
the Poor Ladies St. Francis provided 
dwellings for recluses anchoresses. 
While the word “recluse” was used indis- 
criminately for both men and women, 
was applied men and 
“anchoress” women. The cells for 
women were always attached churches. 

While the sanction bishop was 
before person might embark 
upon such life retirement, and 
special ceremony enclosure was pre- 
scribed, not all recluses were the time 
their enclosure religious the strict 
sense the term, that is, bound vows 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. But 


whether the aspirant were religious 
not, the recluse was placed under the pro- 
tection some community, under 
bishop, some spiritual adviser whose 
duty was provide for the mainten- 
ance the anchoress. 

Regulations, similar those Ailred 
formulated for his sister, were drawn 
for anchoresses. The 
Rolle’s The Form Perfect Living, and 
Hilton’s Scale Perfection are among the 
better known rules for recluses. 

The earliest editors the Revelations 
Divine Love, notably Serenus Cressy, 
assumed that Juliana’s visions occurred 
her anchorage. Evelyn Underhill, who 
has taken the study the mystics her 
special province, the opinion that the 
visions were granted Juliana while she 
was living Benedictine nun Car- 
row. Watkin, who manifests 
scholarly interest mystics and Juli- 
ana particular, states that the 
tions” took place before her entrance into 
the convent. argues that had she 
been the convent when the visions were 
shown her the Abbess and not her mother 
would have closed her eyes when she was 
believed dead, detail given the shorter 
and the convent chaplain, not 
“my curate” would have assisted her 
death bed. His conclusion that the 
sickness and visions took place Juliana’s 
home and consequence she entered 
upon enclosed life. Grace Warrack, 
who has given the modern, authoritative 
edition the Revelations, states that 
Juliana was educated the Benedictine 
nuns Carrow. 

Where the sickness and visions took 
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place great importance. known 
would perhaps throw light Juli- 
ana’s extraordinary prudence and her un- 
usual grasp spiritual matters. Few 
details concerning her life may ascer- 
tained from the Revelations themselves. 
She was born about 1343, probably the 
city Norwich. The “Revelations,” she 
says, were “shewed simple creature 
unlettered the year our Lord 1373, 
the Thirteenth day She re- 
marks elsewhere the Revelations that she 
was “thirty years old and half,” when 
God sent “the bodily sickness.” 

Prior her illness and the apparitions, 
Juliana informs the reader, she had asked 
three favors God. The nature these 
requests indicate not merely youthful 
fervor and generosity but manifest spirit- 
ual maturity and reveal the inspiration 
grace. She asks for “mind His 
Passion,” bodily sickness the age 
thirty, and for “three wounds” 
trition,” “compassion,” and “longing to- 
ward God.” The first two requests were 
made conditionally and 
sistence, the last “without any condition” 
and “continually.” 

not likely that Juliana prayed for 
actual vision. Sickness, however, was 
sent her and during she received the 
which were graphic, 
powerful, and penetrating that they fur- 
nished her material for meditation for 
fifteen twenty years. think that 
the sickness was produced auto- 
suggestion absurd. For, Knowles 
observes, her prayer was “strictly condi- 
tional and not the wholehearted persua- 
her last illness and her fear death, 
Juliana apparently did not take refuge 
the assurance that the sickness would 
For three days and three nights 
she remained the point death and 
the fourth day, received the “rites 
Holy Church, and weened not live 
til day.” priest was called and 
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set cross her room and bade her 
look upon and comforted. She 
obeyed and she gazed upon the crucifix 
the room grew dark night, “‘save the 
Image the Cross whereon beheld 
common light.” 

Before the cross the visions pass six- 
teen rapid “Shewings.” should re- 
membered that Juliana recorded the 
visions many years after their actual 
occurrence, yet reading the Revelations, 
not difficult distinguish what she 
actually saw, from her thoughts and medi- 
tations upon the “Shewings.” Through- 
out the work Juliana reveals remarkable 
knowledge metaphysics and theology. 
She never, however, gives the impression 
speaking dogmatically and always 
qualifies her statements with parenthe- 
tical remark, such “to sight” 
appeareth, “mine understanding” re- 
vealeth it. Time and again she asserts 
her reliance upon the teaching the 
Church and while making pretense 
instructing, she hopes that the Revela- 
tions will increase charity 
Naive her remark that because the 
“Shewing” she not good, “but love 
God the better say not this them 
that wise, for they wot well; but 
say you that simple, for ease and 
comfort.” 

Juliana speaks three kinds visi- 
ons “bodily sight,” “words formed 
the understanding,” and “ghostly sight.” 
This classification keeping with the 
usual categories, especially those St. 
Bernard and St. Thomas. the first 
type, largely centering around the Pas- 
sion, Juliana shows herself child her 
age. The devotion the Sacred Humani- 
ty, encouraged St. Bernard, received 
new emphasis the early fourteenth cen- 
tury under the influence St. Francis 
Assisi and the Mystery Plays. 
piety needed this time,” says Pourrat, 
“was less enlightened than 
moved.” Mystics, their visions, were 
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accustomed count the number 
stripes the scourging, note 
inflicted the executioners, de- 
scribe the “refined cruelty” the Cruci- 
Pourrat cites passage from the 
writings Blessed Angela Foligno 
typical example: 
The picture the God-man appeared 
the moment the descent 
from the cross. His blood was new, 
fresh and red; flowed from His open 
wounds had just left the body. 
then saw such rending the joints, 
nerves stretched, and bones dis- 
located the force the executioners, 
that sword passed through 


Religious art has endeavored reproduce 
these realistic and pathetic scenes related 
mystics and saints. Contemporary 
paintings and woodcuts may have influ- 
enced Juliana’s descriptions. 

Most the corporal visions “‘bodily 
sight,” Juliana calls them, are concern- 
with the Passion. The anchoress 
Norwich, however, unlike many other 
mystics, does not give the impression 
actually witnessing the whole the 
Passion. Certain details have impressed 
themselves upon her mind and these she 
graphically describes. She, however, 
probes the depths the mystery, pass- 
ing beyond the physical suffering its 
spiritual significance. 

The First Revelation the “precious 
crowning Christ,” wherein the mystic 
suddenly saw: 

...the red blood trickle down from 

under the Garland hot and freshly and 

right plenteously, were the time 
His when the Garland 
thorns was pressed His blessed head 
who was both God and Man, the same 
that suffered thus for 
This vision was followed the “bodily 
sight” “the face the Crucifix” and 
her description the mystic plays with 
the details coloring. Despite 
ting and sullying, and buffeting” the face 
changed color. “one time saw half 


the face, beginning the ear, over-gone 
with dry blood till covered the mid- 
face.” The fourth “Shewing” describes 
the scourging accompanied with “plente- 
ous blood. 

the Eighth Revelation Juliana pic- 
tures the face the dying Christ and 
many the details she gives show 
acquaintance with the effects black 
death. Closely associated with this vi- 
sion the ninth one which reveals the 
“grievous bodily thirst Christ.” Here 
the “wounds waxed wide” reason 
the weight the body. The crown 
thorns described being with 
dry blood” and “sweet hair clinging.” 
the thorns continued pierce the 
head there appeared “garland upon gar- 
land” blood. 

The Tenth Revelation depicts the 
heart” the Savior. Devotion 
the open side Christ dates back St. 
Augustine and St. John Chrysostom. 
St. Bernard was one the first writers 
call attention the Heart Christ, 
yet much what says may found 
one form another the Fathers 
the fourth century. Devotion the 
Heart Jesus was distinct feature 
the mysticism St. Gertrude. 
the time St. Gertrude and her com- 
panions, Sts. Mechtilde and Hildegarde, 
there was clear distinction made be- 
tween devotion the Sacred Heart and 
that the pierced wounded side. 
the revelations Juliana the two ideas 
are linked and, like the Benedictine 
mystics, she sees the wounded side 
Christ place refuge “large enough 
for all mankind that shall saved rest 
peace and the “blessed heart 
even cloven two,” Juliana reads the 
love Christ and hears the depths 
her soul the words: how that 
loved Thee.” Later, through the revela- 
tions St. Margaret Mary and the efforts 
the Jesuits, devotion the Sacred 
Heart assumed the form reparation. 
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Fundamentally, course, devotion 
the Sacred Heart, under any its aspects, 
realistic and appealing way re- 
presenting the Sacred Humanity which 
the fullness the Godhead dwells cor- 
porally. 

The “Revelations” relating the Sor- 
rowful Mother remind one the 
Mariae, familiar theme 
medieval literature, and Juliana gives the 
reason: and she [the Blessed 
Mother] were oned love that the 
greatness her loving was cause the 
greatness her pain.” anchoress 
continues: “for ever the higher, the 
mightier, the sweeter that the love be, 
the more sorrow the lover.” 
Juliana was not privileged, however, 
witness the “bodily presence” the 
Blessed Mother but beheld her “ghostly” 
maid, young mother, woman 
standing beneath the cross, queen 
glory. All the while Christ seemed 
say the maiden: “Wilt thou see her 
how thou art loved? For thy love, made 
her high, noble and worth.” 
Juliana led the vision see the 
power, the influence, the suffering, and 
the joy the Mother God, well 
her tender love for mankind. 

One the most appealing sections 
the Revelations, unique some respects 
among the works English mystics, are 
those chapters which Juliana speaks 
God Father and Mother. After 
treating the threefold office the 
Trinity create, redeem, and sanctify 
mankind, Juliana refers Christ our 
“Very Mother.” For Him: “we have 
our Being.” long and elaborate pas- 
sage Juliana shows how Christ performs 
for all men the services mother 
her child. the mother feeds her child 
her breast Christ feeds the soul “‘full 
courteously and full tenderly” the 
Blessed Sacrament. The soul further 
sustained with “all the sweet Sacra- 
ments.” the mother lays her child 
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tenderly her breast Jesus “may 
homely lead into His blessed breast, 
His sweet open side.” the child 
“waxeth age, she changeth her work- 
ing but not her love.” Christ does like- 
wise, for our Mother kind the 
working The usual role 
Christ spouse and brother occasion- 
ally mentioned but repeatedly Juliana 
reverts lovingly God mother. 

distinctive feature the 
tions” their double character, that is, 
sensible and intellectual, corresponding, 
Mr. Watkin says, “the two poles 
around which their doctrine revolves.” 
further elucidates: 

One pole the incomprehensible and 

infinite Godhead, eternal and immut- 

able; the other the redeeming humani- 
Christ with Its extension the 

Church. This bi-polarity the dis- 

tinctive feature Christian mysticism. 

For Christianity the religion the 

Incarnation Godhead humanity, 

the Absolute the relative, 

Eternity time.’ 

This twofold aspect evident from the 
very first where the vision 
Christ’s bleeding Head time, suggests 
the eternal love the Trinity. fully 
understand and rightly interpret Juliana’s 
mystical and moral teachings this twofold 
point view must kept mind. 
The Revelations present the physical, 
actual scene which appears the senses 
and the imagination, and the spiritual 
and mystical insight which produces 
wonder the soul. The great problems 
evil and sin are treated from the stand- 
point time and eternity. Like the 
true mystic, Juliana sees everything sub 
Specie aeternitatis, and her conclusions are 
usually from the standpoint 
eternal wisdom. Perhaps warning 
the reader that consider both aspects 
the “Revelations,” the end the 
work the scribe remarks: 


And beware thou take not one thing 
after thy affection and liking, and leave 
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another; for that the condition 

heretic. But take everything with 

other, And trewly understonden, all 
according holy Scripture and ground- 
the 

The fundamental concept behind the 
mystic’s quest the overpowering 
thought God’s love for man. Juliana 
deeply conscious the mutual desire 
for union the part God and man. 
“For our natural will have God,” 
she says, the Good Will God 
have us, and may never cease from 
willing nor from longing, till have Him 
the fulness joy: and then may 
more desire.” Elsewhere pas- 
sage, which seems Miss Underhill 
sum “all the ecstasy and longing 
man’s Juliana exclaims: thus 
saw Him, sought Him: and had Him, 
and wanted Him.” This yearning, 
should noted, the inner meaning 
the Second Revelation which pictures the 
discolored face Jesus. another 
time Juliana lovingly greets Christ her 
soul: “My darling, glad Thou art 
come me: all Thy woe have ever 
been with Thee; now sweet, Thou are lov- 
ing and oned bliss.” She has 
found Him through purification and 
suffering. 

Juliana and the mystics general- 
ly, God seems “hover” about man. 
Juliana says, nearer than 
our own While God immanent 
all things, yet transcends His cre- 
ation. saw God Point,” says 
Juliana, “that say mine under- 
standing, which sight saw that 
all things.” Later reflecting upon 
this figure, the image God point, 
the substance the Third Revelation, 
she exclaims: 

For the fulness joy behold 

God all: for the same blessed 

Might and Wisdom, and Love, that 

made all-thing, the same end 

our Lord leadeth continually, and 


thereto Himself shall bring it; and 
when time shall see 


Although God immanent all 
things, not everywhere present 
the same measure. His special seat 
the soul man. The Sixteenth 
Revelation which Juliana sees Christ 
both His Godhead and Manhood one 
dear the mystic. was, she remarks, 
singular joy and bliss that saw 
Him sitting: for the sureness sitting 
sheweth endless This realiza- 
tion seems likewise have given her the 
assurance that her previous revelations 
were from God. She says that without 
voice lips she heard “full 
“Wit now well that was raving 
that thou sawest to-day: but take and 
believe it, and keep thee therein, and 
comfort thee therwith, and trust thou 

Juliana careful, however, dis- 
tinguish between God’s indwelling the 
soul and His transcendence. Yet, Mr. 
Watkin remarks, “our immanence 
transcendent God for Juliana more 
valuable truth than the immanence 
God us.” Juliana’s use the term 
“substance” unfortunate. Some her 
statements appear pantheistic, but 
deeper study their meaning shows that 
her teaching accord with orthodox 
mysticism. full citation necessary 
throw light difficult problem: 

Our soul made God’s dwelling- 

place and the dwelling-place the 

soul God, which And 
high understanding is, inwardly 
and know that God, which our Mak- 
er, dwelleth our soul: And higher 
understanding is, inwardly see and 
know that our soul, that made, 
dwelleth God’s substance: which 
Substance, God, are that 


Juliana further adds, thus saving herself 
from error, yet understanding 
took that our Substance God: that 
say, that God God, and our Sub- 


stance creature God.” What she 
probably means that our nature 
part God’s universal being, and, God’s 
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dwelling us, the familiar doctrine 
the indwelling the Holy 
the same chapter she speaks our being 
“enclosed the Father” “the Son” 
and “the Holy Ghost.” 

Mr. Watkin, who has made study 
Juliana’s use the word “substance,” 
concludes that “the substance the 
soul she means its inmost depth center 
from which the will and understanding 
take their This “apex” “cen- 
ter” the soul is, according Dionysius 
and other writers, the point mystical 
contact with God. the “Sensual 
soul” Juliana seems mean that life 
principle which forms the body. 
later chapter she says, Substance 
and our Sense-part, both together may 
rightly called our Soul: and that be- 
cause the oneing they have God.” 
Juliana’s distinction between the sub- 
stance and the sensuality the soul 
extremely important view her sub- 
sequent treatment sin and evil. Be- 
fore discussing that phase her 
tions,” might well pursue further 
her idea God’s immanence and tran- 
scendence other creatures since 
related the problems evil and sin. 

poets and mystics seems given 
the insight see world grain 
sand,” penetrate the “flower the 
crannied wall,” grasp the meaning 
the hazel-nut. Juliana relates that she 
was shown hazel-nut and asked within 
‘What may this And was 
generally answered thus: ‘It all that 
made.’ marveled how might last, for 
thought might suddenly have fallen 
naught, because its littleness.” 
Yet from the hazel-nut she learned three 
things, and the enumeration one 
Juliana’s favorite devices: first 
that God made it: the second that God 
loveth it: the third that God keepeth it.” 
Thus she was led see that God the 
ultimate reality all things, the Cause 
and Agent all creative activity. Fur- 
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thermore, she concludes: “that all-thing 
that done, well-done: for our Lord 
God doeth How then account for 
evil and sin the world? 

positing answer this question 
Juliana shows herself extremely daring 
and unless her twofold point view, 
that time and eternity, kept mind, 
easy mistake her meaning. When 
the Third Revelation Juliana saw God 
all things, she did not that time 
see “the working but asserts, 
saw verily that sin Juliana 
viewing evil absence being and 
her twofold classification evil 
pain and fault close the doctrine 
St. Thomas Aquinas. saw not sin,” 
says Juliana, “for believe hath 
manner substance nor part being, 
nor could known the pain 
cause of.” Juliana here means pain 
the sorrow and compunction good 
man who repents. From the conscious- 
ness such pain she forms the “daring 
that the pain chosen souls 
who fall through frailty the same 
other pain and rewarded heaven like 
any other suffering. 

Although sin has substantial exis- 
tence, Juliana knows that not mere- 
illusion but something very real. 
Sin says Juliana, and should 
avoided. all the pains hell, pur- 
gatory, and earth, including death, were 
placed one side, and sin the other, 
should rather choose all that pain 
than sin.” For our Lord had taught her 
that Adam’s sin was the most harm that 
ever was done, ever shall be, the 
world’s end.” sin malicious and 
dreadful, apart from its punishment, why, 
questions Juliana, did God ever permit 
the beginning? thought,” she 
says, “if sin had not been should all 
have been clean and like our Lord 
made us.” Juliana waited for the 
answer but the meantime she was 
brought the realization the “Glorious 
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Satisfaction” made for sin the person 
Christ. 


Juliana, through her meditations, ar- 
rives the same conclusion St. 
Thomas that God permitted sin for the 
sake Christ, for the Incarnation and 
the grace redemption. Juliana, like 
Paul, identifies Christ with Adam, 
but the joy and satisfaction she finds 
our Lord’s atonement almost leads her 
forget Adam’s sin. deeply impressed 
with the goodness God that she 
inclined regard Him always the 
light the Good Shepherd welcoming 
the lost sheep. The anchoress certainly 
goes lengths explaining away the 
anger God sin: 


saw verily that our Lord was never 
wrath, never shall: for God, 
against the property His might; 
and against the property His wis- 
dom, and against the property His 


Possibly Juliana thinking primarily 
the saved, and “means that God con- 
tinues love towards them without anger 
for their sin His prescience their good 
end His 

Closely related Juliana’s teaching 
the goodness God and the satisfac- 
tion Christ her manner viewing 
sin accident. St. John Beverly, 
and here interesting note the local 
touch, looked upon having more joy 
heaven because the many times 
fell into sin during life. Juliana does not 
actually mean that, all else being equal, 
who repents will have greater 
reward heaven than one who has main- 
tained his innocence. She seems afraid 
being misunderstood, and she might 
well be, one were take her words 
their face value not study the Revela- 
their entirety. She speaks 
mystic love with God, overwhelmed 
the power His grace. 


Juliana daring, and, the opinion 
some theologians“ dangerously near 
heresy, when she says that the souls 
the predestined there Will 
that never assented sin, nor ever shall.” 
This point her doctrine deep that 
fuller citation seems necessary: 

... Right there beastly will 

the lower part that will good, right 

there Goodly Will the higher 
part, which will good that may 
never will ill, but ever good. And 
therefore are that which loveth 
and endlessly that which pleas- 
eth 
Hudleston the opinion that the con- 
fusion results from Juliana’s trying 
combine two theological truths: the im- 
mutability God’s love, since Him 
‘there change, nor shadow alter- 
ation,’ and the truth that the elect God 
are ‘Blessed whom the Lord hath 
not imputed Hudleston quotes St. 
Bernard’s comment this passage, taken 
from the Romans (iv: 8), and his views 
seem agreement with those 
Juliana. St. Bernard remarks: 

not enough for for all justifica- 

tion have him only propitious against 

whom have sinned. For all that 
though had not 

The meaning Juliana conditioned 
her understanding the “substance” 
the soul, but full discussion this 
matter must left the theologian. 
She throws some light, however, her 
meaning when she says, saw how sin 
deadly for short time the blessed 
clear that she has mind 
twofold outlook, that time and eterni- 
ty. soul may sin mortally time but 
saved eternity. “the present 
vision and reality God,” says Watkin, 
now what will finally become.” 

Juliana never reconciles the problem 
those eternally lost with the promise 
given her our Lord: “All manner 
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thing shall well.” Here, always 
her writing, she submits the teaching 
the Church and holds “steadfastly 
Faith.” her simple docility and ad- 
herence faith which constitute much 
the charm her writing. Although 
only woman, she dis- 
cusses some the most difficult problems 
moral and mystical theology. While 
her teaching, far words are concern- 
ed, deviates some particulars from 
Catholic theology today, her achieve- 
ment was remarkable for woman 
fourteenth-century England. The Coun- 
cil Trent had not made its pronounce- 
ments and the works St. Thomas were 
not yet freely disseminated England. 
Her sincerity attested the fact that 
she makes consistent effort dis- 
tinguish between the truths manifested 
her vision, whether corporal intel- 
lectual, and her own reflections. 


The key understanding Juliana 
and the central point the Revelations 


summed the passage: 


Learn well: Love was his meaning. 
Who shewed thee? Love. 


Four MSS the Revelations three the 
British- Museum and one the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The shorter version, Brit. Mus. 
Addit. 37, 790, the earliest extant MS. 
Grace Warrack edited one the longer versions 
1901 and fourth ed. 1911. All citations 
here given are from the 1911 edition. 

some versions the date given May 
May considered mistaken reading the 
Paris, MS, xiii for viii. 

Dom David Knowles, The English Mystics, 
London, Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1927, 
135. 

138. 

Pierre Pourrat, Medieval (tr. 
Mitchell), New York, Kenedy and 
Sons, 1924, vol. pp. 319-320. 

Revelations, ch. iv. 

The English Way, edited Masie Ward, Sheed 
and Ward, London, 1933, 139. 
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What shewed thee? Love. 
Wherefore shewed He? For 


saw full surely that ere God made 
loved us; which love was never 
slacked, nor ever shall 


The concrete expression the love 
humanity. Juliana’s approach decid- 
edly Christocentric; she views the mys- 
teries faith their relation Christ. 
She sees Him eternally the Trinity, 
temporarily, long time shall be, 
the Church, pouring out His “blood-red 
wine love and life, wounds 
which attest love are the language and 
the symbols found page after 
page the Revelations Divine Love. 
Juliana suggests the fulfillment the 
lover’s fondest hopes and the mystic’s 
ecstatic joy the Beatific Vision when 
she says: 


...And then shall all come inte 
Lord, our Self clearly knowing, and 
God fully having; and shall end- 
lessly all had God: Him verily 
seeing and fully feeling, Him spiritual- 
hearing, and (of) 


Evelyn Underhill, The Essentials Mysticism 
and Other Essays, London, Dent and Sons, 
1920, 89. 

Revelations, ch. xi. 

Revelations, ch. liv. 

Revelations, ch. xxiv. 

Watkin, ‘‘Dame pp. 146-147. 

Roger Hudleston, who edited the Sloane 
2499 1920, says that this passage stands 
cannot reconciled with Catholic theology; 
Knowles the opinion that the passage reflects 
the teaching Eckhart. Whether not Eck- 
hart taught idealistic pantheism disputed. 

Revelations, ch. xxxvii. 

Hudleston, op. cit., (cites St. Bernard, Cant. 
Serm. xxiii, 15) xxxiv. 

Revelations, ch. 

Revelations, ch. xliii. 
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Benedictina Current Literature 


article “The Monastery 

Montserrat” Derek Patmore 
The Month for November 1952 (p. 296- 
300) witnesses the enduring fascination 
that Spanish abbey. 

Benedictines who contributed the 
seventh (1952) volume Lumen Vitae 
were Dom Bernard Capelle, Abbot 
Mont-César, Dom Thierry Maertens 
Saint-André, and one our own Atchison 
Benedictines, Father Edgar Schmiedeler. 
Father Edgar writes his favorite sub- 
ject, “The Family Apostolate.” (pp. 276- 
282), while Dom Maertens gives some 
ingenious well substantial sugges- 
tions for the Mass School- 
boys” (pp. 55-62). Dom Capelle definite- 
makes point his article “Union 
with Christ through the Liturgy” (p. 528- 
532), when observes: 

Today Scripture astonishingly 
foreign our young people. told 
the little ones simple stories. 
soon they grow up, they should re- 
ceive more direct contact through the 
actual text the Divine Word. Inspir- 
posed into everyday language, but pre- 
sented and explained is, with great 
respect for the Holy Spirit who inspires 
it. This especially true the Gospel, 
whose unique charm should strive 
should allow its 
truth penetrate and revere its mys- 
tery. Nothing shocks the religious 
sense more than this too practical care 


explain everything when the things 
God are inexplicable (p. 531). 


keeping with the foregoing the 
work Abbé Roger Poelman: How 
Read the Bible, translated from the 


French Benedictine, nun Regina 


Laudis, Bethlehem, Conn., and published 
Kenedy Sons this year. his 
last chapter entitled “Keeping the 
Contact,” the Reverend author writes: 
“The reading Holy Scripture the 
and reverent discovery God; 
contemplation God” (p. 108). 

Dom cited (p. 114) the 
Spring issue the new Theology Digest 
follows: Bernard Capelle, O.S. 
B., published his account [of the latest 
Liturgical Conferences] Les Questions 
Liturgiques Paroissiales, 33, (1952), pp. 
248-252.” Until recently Dom Capelle 
was editor Revue Bénédictine. 

the new Catholic pictorial 
magazine, includes Benedictina, its 
first two issues. The May number con- 
tains article the Venerable Bede, 
followed his account St. Alban’s 
martyrdom, and scenes St. Alban’s 
Abbey Church (p. 56-61). The June 
issue has generous section (pp. 42-47) 
from Canadian film featuring the life 
the monks Saint-Benoit-du-Lac, 
Quebec. 

cyclopedie Bénédictine has been received 
from Bierbeek, near Louvain, Belgium. 
The compiler Michel Bockruth, obl. reg. 
Praglia, and the publisher Wilderhof 
Bierbeek. The price the 516 page 
volume Normes belgian francs, 
payable advance. The return address 
the prospectus Encyclopedie Béné- 
dictine, Bierbeek Belgique; C.ch.p. 
Bruxelles work seems well 
worth investigating. 

The Catholic Herald for May 1953, 
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(p. carried the news that Lady Berna- and squires led King Louis VII” (p, 


dette Smeyers was recently installed 247). where St. Bernard preach- 
Lady Abbess St. Cecilia’s Abbey, Ryde, not only described but pictured 
Isle Wight, succession the late the National Geographic, and some Bene- 
Lady Ambrosia Cousin, O.S.B. The dictine history interwoven 
same announced the naming account. The author the article refers 
Dom James Gleeson, O.S.B., the new who seems have been his 
Abbot Belmont, Hereford. guide visit nearby shrines. 

Since the eighth centenary St. Ber- 236 pictured “the country house” 
nard’s death being celebrated this year, the author, Melvin Hall. The “house” 
the article “Vezelay, Hill the Pil- fourteenth-century bastion Veze- 
grims” National Geographic for Febru- lay, the author had opportunity be- 
ary, 1953 (pp. 229-247), timely. The come thoroughly acquainted with the 
monastery Vezelay was celebrated district which writes. 234, 
Benedictine foundation dating from the states that “only three Benedictine 
ninth century. Here the Cistercian St. monks” now serve parish that original- 
Bernard came and preached the Second had been much larger. Altogether the 
Crusade, Easter, 1146. The writer states: article offers interesting material that 
“His (St. Bernard’s) words fired zealous might prove helpful anyone writing 


throng about 100,000 barons, knights, St. Bernard. 


PRINCIPLES AND IMPLICATIONS 
(Continued from page eighteen) 


also point reverence for being intellect man’s highest natural partici- 
reality the specifying cause human pation the divine, that is, St. 
knowledge. Evidently, the teacher must Thomas says, the divine light become 
never present demonstrative what natural man, and that sanctuary 
merely probable argument nor, above all, closed all but God himself, the dignity 
bring about assent error appeal the teacher ministering its action 
emotions will. Neither can ac- becomes evident. God the principal 
cept any the various pragmatic sub- agent the learning process, and 
jective concepts truth. ultimately Him that the teacher 
Finally, when realize that the active instrumental. 


Summa Theol., 79, 2-; 1-2. 57, Summa Theol., 2-2, 48, 
Ver., Cf. Ver., 6m. 
its ideal condition. Summa Theol., 2-2, 48, 
Ibid., 11, Summa Theol., 66, 10. Summa Theol., 2-2, 181, 
11, 11. Summa Theol., 1-2, 111, 
Ibid., 11, Trin., VI. 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


CONNECTICUT 


The Solemnity St. Joseph was 
memorable day for Regina Laudis, 
witnessed the temporary profession 
Sister Maria Joseph, first American Ob- 
late Sister the community. 
nor John Hayes Stamford was cele- 
brant the solemn high Mass and re- 
ceived the vows. 


the first Vespers St. Dominic 
August Miss Santina Parmigiani St. 
Mary, Pa., will invested with the 
monastic habit. This ceremony 
performed the Rt. Rev. Dom Leo 
Ludloff, O.S.B., abbot Dormition 
Abbey Jerusalem. 

During the winter and spring months, 
the printshop has been more fully equip- 
ped with both machines and type. The 
monastery has recently brought out 
small book verse Raissa Maritain, 
bearing the title Portes 
Each poem given both its French 
original and the author’s own English 
translation. book marked the 
deep religious inspiration and sensitive- 
ness thought characteristic Mrs. 
Maritain’s work. 

May 15, Kenedy New York 
published book entitled How Read 
the Bible, translated one the nuns 
Regina Laudis from Bible 
Abbé Roger Poelman Brussels. 
Since the reading Holy Scripture 
dear the heart our holy father St. 
Benedict, are glad that our first trans- 
lation appear the public press should 
one dealing with this subject. Abbé 
profoundly Christ-centered 


presentation his theme seems 
particularly accord with Benedic- 
tine traditions. 


Bismarck, 


Sisters Andriette and Wanda gave pa- 
pers the Catholic Hospital convention 
held Kansas City during the last week 
May. Sisters Paul and Danile were 
also attendance the convention. 

Sister Anne has been named secretary 
the Social Science section the Ameri- 
can Benedictine Academy. 

Patricia Carroll, Loretta Herz, and 
Delores Murray, who were received 
postulants December became novices 
the reception ceremony which the 
Most Rev. Lambert Hoch, bishop Bis- 
marck, pontificated June 18. 

Sisters conducted religious vacation 
schools some thirty parishes the 
diocese early June. major portion 
five-week course theology being given 
the Rev. Michael Marx, O.S.B., 
St. John’s Abbey, who will also conduct 
the July retreat. 


Bristow, VIRGINIA 


Forty Hours devotion opened the 
first Sunday February. The boys’ 
choir sang the Masses all three days, 
well participated the procession. 

March Betty Wirt Richmond, 
Va., and Jean Hollerman Chicago re- 
ceived the habit St. Benedict. The 
Most Rev. Joseph Hodges, auxiliary 
bishop Richmond, received the pos- 
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tulants, giving them the names Sister 
Jeanne and Sister Placidus, respectively. 

April Sister Theresa pronounced 
her final vows the presence Bishop 
Hodges. the afternoon Bishop Hodges 
confirmed thirty-four cadets the school. 

solemn military Mass was conducted 
outdoors May with the Most Rev. 
Peter Ireton, ordinary the diocese 
Richmond, presiding, and the Rev. 
Odilo Burkhardt, O.S.B., celebrant. 
Other officers the Mass, who are monks 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, included the Rev. 
Geoffrey Gaughan, O.S.B., deacon, and 
the Rev. Mark Toon, O.S.B., subdeacon. 
The Rev. Timothy Mock, C.M.M., and 
the Rev. James Cunningham, chaplain 
the convent, were chaplains the bishop. 
The Rev. Justin McClunn, chancellor, 
was master ceremonies. The boys’ 
choir sang the Mass. the afternoon, 
the students gave band concert and held 
their annual competitive drills. The 
Military under the direction Lt. Col. 
Marlin Reichley, USAR. 

During the month June the Rev. 
Bernard Sause, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kans., gave explana- 
tion concerning the Consecration Vir- 
gins, preparatory the ceremony, which 
will take place the late summer. 

The Rev. Christopher Lind, O.S.B., 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N.J., con- 
ducted the annual retreat for the Sisters. 


Shortly before Christmas, the Rev. 
Dr. Max Jordan, convert, noted news- 
paperman and foreign correspondent, who 
was ordained December 1951, the 
Benedictine abbey church Beuron, 
Germany, visited the Clyde community 
and gave inspiring talk the “Con- 
flict between Light and Darkness.” 

February 10, Sister Deodata, 
Chicago, and Sister Reparata, 
Denver, Colo., pronounced their perpetual 
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vows. same feast St. Scholasti- 
seven novices were invested with the 
Benedictine habit. They are Eileen Guy, 
Nesquehoning, Pa.; Lenora Black, Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; Josephine Sanchez, Albu- 
querque, Mex.; Margaret Truland, 
Lancaster, N.H.; Louise Kuborn, Kau- 
kauna, Wis.; Marian Ambrose, Johnson 
Creek, Wis., and Marjorie McManus, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Five novices pronounced their vows 
February 24. They received the names 
Sister Agneta, Sister Damien, Sister 
Matthias, Sister Concepta, and Sister 
Clare. 

April the community Clyde 
celebrated the golden jubilee Sister 
Gerarda and Sister Luca. The solemn 
high Mass was sung the Rev. 
Riedel, brother Sister Gerarda, and 
the sermon was preached the Rev. 
Aloysius Felling, cousin Sister Luca. 

outstanding event the year was 
the observance marking the diamond 
jubilee the establishing perpetual 
adoration the convent chapel. These 
seventy-five years uninterrupted adora- 
tion represent aggregate well over 
million hours. Though the actual an- 
niversary date was March 28, the solemn 
celebration the jubilee was deferred 
the octave Corpus Christi. triduum 
pontifical high Masses was offered 
June and the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
Schappler, coadjutor abbot 
Conception Abbey, the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Felix, O.S.B., abbot Benet Lake, Wis., 
and the Rt. Rev. Philip Ruggle, 
retired abbot Conception, respectively, 
each being assisted turn monks 
Conception Abbey. The triduum 
honor the Blessed Sacrament was 
preached the Rev. Daniel Sullivan, 
the Priest Adorers the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. The event was 
also commemorated each the branch 
houses pontifical high Mass celebrat- 
the local ordinary. 
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second time the rite Consecration 
Virgins was held the Congregation 
the Benedictine Sisters Perpetual 
Adoration, when January feast 
the Holy Name, the Sisters the Mun- 
delein convent, forty-one number, made 
their solemn consecration. The Rt. Rev. 
Stephen Schappler, O.S.B., abbot Con- 
ception, officiated. The ceremony was 
witnessed many the clergy 
Chicago and also many religious and 
friends the community. 

All-night adoration the laity was 
held for the first time Mundelein sanc- 
tuary the night May members 
the St. Vincent Paul society, who kept 


similar all-night vigil was kept 
throughout the night Corpus Christi, 
with many eleven men present 
some the hours. 


June marked the silver jubilee the 
foundation the Convent Perpetual 
Adoration Mundelein. that date, 
1928, the feast Corpus Christi, Car- 
dinal Mundelein blessed the temporary 
convent and exposed the Blessed Sacra- 
ment the small temporary altar, in- 
augurating the unbroken service adora- 
tion kept the Sisters since that time. 
Commemorating this event, along with 
the diamond jubilee perpetual adora- 
tion the motherhouse, pontifical high 
Mass was celebrated the Most Rev. 
William O’Brien, auxiliary bishop 
Chicago, the feast Corpus Christi, 
with His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch, presiding the throne. his 
address the Cardinal spoke the com- 
munity’s far-reaching influence deepen- 
ing the Eucharistic life the archdiocese. 
Invitations had been issued all the 
Priests the archdiocese. About one 
hundred were attendance, 
ticipated also the outdoor procession 


Which followed the Mass. choir 


thirty priests from the archdiocese sang 
the Mass and Eucharistic hymns, with 
the Very Rev. Joseph Kush, St. 
Mary’s seminary, presiding the organ. 
attendance also were 300 school 
children the nearby parish Munde- 
lein. St. Mary’s Training School band, 
Des Plaines, furnished music and 
sang Eucharistic hymns during the pro- 
cession. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 


January feast the Epiphany, 
twenty-eight Sisters were consecrated 
virgins the Most Rev. Daniel Gercke, 
bishop Tucson. 


February the Rev. James Keller, 
founder the Christopher movement, 
spoke assembly Sisters from the 
various communities Tucson the 
Benedictine Convent Perpetual Adora- 
tion. this same day the oblates and 
sentinels had their day recollection 
which was attended 140. 


Feb. took place the enrollment 
knights and sentinels. Bishop Gercke 
preached this occasion which thirty- 
eight received the fifteen-year fidelity 
award, and 250 the fidelity badge. 
similar ceremony was held for the Spanish- 
speaking sentinels April 21, which 
twenty received diplomas for fidelity 
their hour adoration for fifteen years. 

Stephen Oraze gave lecture the 
Sisters Fatima and the Pilgrim Virgin 
March During this same week, two 
days recollection were held for the stu- 
dents Salpointe Catholic High School. 
Laetare and Passion Sundays, days 
recollection were held with average 
attendance over 150, including some 
non-Catholics. 

January the altar bread department 
received order from the Apostleship 
the Sea for 250,000 small and 50,000 large 
altar breads. May this same group 
ordered 1,000 large and 190,000 small 
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breads, while week later the Army re- 
quested 130,000 small and 3,000 large 
altar breads. This meant very busy 
schedule the altar bread department, 
these large orders were addition 
the 600 patrons whose weekly orders the 
Sisters fill. 


More than thousand First Communion 
veils and equal number arm bands 
for the boys were made fill orders re- 
ceived. 

Corpus Christi was solemnized with 
pontifical high Mass and procession 
which Bishop Gercke officiated. 

celebration the diamond jubilee 
perpetual adoration the motherhouse 
the congregation, solemn high Mass 
was celebrated 7:30 p.m., Monday, 
June the Sanctuary Christ the 
King, Bishop-elect Francis Green. 
This was followed outdoor candle- 
light procession and Benediction two 
outdoor altars, ending with Benediction 
the chapel. Participating the cere- 
monies were twenty-five priests, nearly 
one hundred Sisters representing nine 
religious orders, and about thousand 
the laity. About thirty Fourth Degree 
Knights Columbus formed honor 
guard for the Blessed Sacrament, while 
altar boys and small pages white car- 
ried symbolic and white-robed 
flower girls strewed petals before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Kansas Missouri 


midnight Holy Hour was held the 
Adoration chapel January with 
many the laity attendance. The 
Most Rev. Edwin O’Hara, bishop 
the diocese, conducted the services and 
the sermon was delivered the Rev. 
John Baskett. 

Over 12,600 hours Adoration the 
part the laity were registered for the 
year 1952. 
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February 10, feast St. Scholastica, 
six novice oblates were received the 
Rev. Father Raymond, O.S.B., chaplain, 
for affiliation with St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchison, Kans. 


The ceremony Consecration Vir- 
gins was held Easter Monday. Nine- 
teen Sisters the community were con- 
secrated the Most Rev. Joseph Mar- 
ling, auxiliary bishop Kansas City. 
Many friends from the city were invited 
for this occasion. 


His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man New York honored the community 
with visit April 30, during short 
stay Kansas City. offered Mass 
the Perpetual Adoration Sanctuary. 


the feast Corpus Christi, Bishop 
O’Hara offered solemn pontifical Mass 
the Chapel the Holy Spirit 
o’clock the evening, commemoration 
the seventy-fifth anniversary per- 
petual adoration the Congregation. 
The Mass was celebrated altar 
erected the front entrance the 
Chapel, thus enabling more than 2,500 
the laity participate. Fifty Knights 
Columbus full regalia and hundreds 
Holy Name men took part. The 
bishop also officiated the Eucharistic 
procession which followed the Mass. 
Seminarians from Conception 
Conception, Mo., and from St. John’s 
Seminary Kansas City formed the 
choir. 


Six postulants, who were invested 
the Benedictine habit March 21, snd 
their religious names are Miss Colleen 
Moelder, Hamilton, Ohio, Sister Mary 
Pierre; Miss Cynthia Jones, Waterloo, 
Iowa, Sister Mary Nicholas; Miss Ann 
Moddendorf, Sister Ann Joseph; Miss 
Martha Walther, Sister Mary Janine; 
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Miss Mary Helen Zembrodt, Sister Mary 
Cleta; Miss Ann Marie Gough, Sister 
Mary Denise, all Covington, Ky. 


attendance the convention the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Atlantic City, during Easter week, 
were Sister Wendeline and Sister Judith. 


Participating the program the 
Kentucky Foreign Language conference, 
held the University Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, April 23-25, was Sister Carmella, 
whose topic was Teen-ager Selects 
Modern Language.” Sister Mary Ber- 
nardine and Sister Samuel also attended 
the conference. 

Sister Irmina, Sister Catherine, and 
Sister Celeste were representatives from 
Villa Madonna College the Conference 
Church Related Colleges, held Wil- 
more, Ky., April 25. 


Sister Marcella, head the department 
music, and Sister Mary Raphael at- 
tended the National Catholic Music Edu- 
cators convention, Atlanta, 


May 5-6. 


Members the community who re- 
ceived master degrees June are Sister 
Mary Carla and Sister Immaculata, from 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. Bache- 
lors degrees were awarded Sister Syl- 
vester, Sister Berenice, Sister Victoria, 
and Sister Eugene, from Villa Madonna 
College, Covington; Sister Barbara, from 
Our Lady Cincinnati College, Cin- 
cinnati. 


Sister Irmina will again the facul- 
the Catholic University America 
during the summer session. 


July the Covington diocese will cele- 
brate the centennial its erection the 
Holy See. The past year, therefore, has 
witnessed centennial celebrations ail 
the diocesan schools. the Benedictine 
schools the jubilee celebration has pos- 
sessed dual nature, since the story the 
first one hundred years the Benedictine 


priests and Sisters the diocese has been 
interwoven the theme their programs. 


MINNESOTA 


student Sister Casimir, Holy Ro- 
sary school, Detroit Lakes, Minn., won 
the spelling contest held Min- 
neapolis, April 18, and later competed 
the national contest held Washing- 
ton, May 23. 

The Most Rev. Francis Schenk offici- 
ated the ceremonies profession 
triennial vows and reception the habit 
March 13. Three Sisters made their 
triennial vows and four postulants were 
clothed with the habit. 

First and second prizes were won 
pupils taught Sister Martina, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, Lefor, N.Dak., poster 
contest sponsored the diocese Bis- 
marck for public schools taught Sisters. 

graduation ceremonies Mount St. 
Benedict Academy, May 27, two Chinese 
girls, Jacqueline and Theresa Wang 
Formosa, received their diplomas. 
They had held scholarships the acade- 
for two years. 

Sister Digna, St. Francis Hospital, 
Crookston, and Sister Anne, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Detroit Lakes, attended the 
Catholic X-ray Technicians convention 
May 23-24, the Catholic Medical Tech- 
ologists convention, May 25-26, and the 
National Catholic Hospital Association 
convention, May 25-28, all which were 
held Kansas City, Mo. 

Religious vacation schools were taught 
during the month June sixty parish- 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Texas. 

Summer schools for Mexican migrant 
children will again conducted the 
Sisters schools Moorhead and 
Crookston. 

Sister Lucy and Sister Adeline were 
graduated from the Sacred Heart School 
Nursing, Yankton, May 26. 
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ALABAMA 


The new convent building, begun last 
November, now nearing completion. 
This four-story, fire-proof structure be- 
ing erected wing adjoining the north 
side the chapel building. ‘Since the 
opening Sacred Heart Academy 
September, 1904, the Sisters have lived 
increasingly cramped quarters part 
the original academy building. 

the feast the Sacred Heart, five 
young women became postulants the 
Sacred Heart Convent, four from Florida, 
and one from Mississippi. 


MINNESOTA 


The new 130-bed St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Brainerd, Minn., was blessed the 
Most Rev. Thomas Welch, bishop 
Duluth, April 12. Following the 
blessing, Bishop Welch offered Mass 
the lobby the chapel. The Rev. 
Thomas Scott, pastor St. Francis 
church, dedicated the hospital the after- 
noon April 12, and during the days 
open house which followed the dedication 
many thousands visitors came in- 
spect the new structure and its facilities. 
Sister Adalbert superintendent the 
hospital. 

The annual retreats will conducted 
the Rev. Emeric Lawrence St. John’s 
Abbey and the Very Rev. Joseph Car- 
roll, Father Emeric giving 
course the psalms during the month 
July. July fifteen candidates re- 
ceived the habit St. Benedict; July 
11, eleven novices pronounced their 
temporary vows and eight junior pro- 
fessed their perpetual vows. com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary the 
Motu Proprio, there will Gregorian 
Institute for the Sisters, led Fran- 
gois Lefevre Chateau Isengheim 
Lomme-las-Lille, Nord, France. 

Four members the Duluth communi- 
died during the past months: Sister 
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Demetria, Sister Emily, Sister Irmina, 
and Sister Marita. 

During the summer 1953, forty-five 
religious vacation schools will con- 
ducted the Duluth Benedictine Sisters, 
who will also provide facilities for the 
annual laywomen’s retreats, both held 
late August each year. Sisters from 
the community will attend theological 
institutes the College St. Teresa and 
St. Mary’s, Notre Dame. Septem- 
ber, the community will open elementa- 
school the parish St. Thomas the 
Apostle, Phoenix, Ariz., diocese 
Tucson. 
school will also opened Chisholm, 
Minn., September. 

The Most Rev. Leo Dworschak, 
auxiliary bishop Fargo, delivered the 
commencement address the June 
graduation sixty-eight seniors from 
the College St. Scholastica. The Rev. 
Patrick Lydon, chaplain the college, 
presented the candidates for degrees. The 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor George 
chancellor the diocese Duluth and 
former chaplain the college, gave the 
baccalaureate sermon. During the past 
semester, other speakers the college in- 
cluded Canon Gabriel, the Insti- 
tute Medieval Studies Notre Dame 
University, who spoke Educated 
Man through the Centuries” the an- 
nual Honors Convocation, and Dr. 
Charles Koninck, dean the faculty 
philosophy Laval University, whose 
lecture topic was Tyranny Sight.” 

Sister Raymond will return the Cath- 
olic University professor education 
for the summer session. Sister Digna will 
participate the workshop the nursing 
department Catholic University, as- 
suming responsibility for the guidance 
aspects the nursing program. Sister 
Digna will also lead workshop Creigh- 
ton University the development 
educational policies and procedures for 
the diocese Omaha. Sister Alice, Sis- 
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ter Mercedes, and Sister Prudentia at- 
tended the Science section the American 
Benedictine Academy St. Martin’s 
College, Olympia, Wash., where Sister 
Prudentia read paper Seventeen 
Point Cubic.” Sister Alice will take part 
group research marine biology. 
These Sisters will also attend the meeting 


the Philosophy section the American 


Benedictine Academy Mt. Angel, Ore. 


Sister Alcuin published Chem- 
istry” the American Fournal Medical 
Technology and Lymphoc- 
tosis” the Minnesota Medical Techo- 
logy. Sister Lucille Corinne wrote “Are 
They All Prodigies?” for the Music 
Fournal. Sister Mary William 
was elected president the Minnesota 
Regional Catholic Philosophical associa- 
tion for the coming year and will repre- 
sent the College St. Scholastica the 
North Central workshop higher educa- 
tion the University Minnesota, 
where her field research will “The 
Integration Philosophy the Cur- 
Sister Helen Clare received the 
master arts degree nursing.education 
from the Catholic University February. 
During the year the ninth chapter, Iota, 
Delta Theta, national honorary music 
society Catholic colleges, was establish- 
the college. 


Eau 


Thirty-four Sisters catechized four- 
teen parishes the diocese Crosse 
during the early part the summer. Ap- 
proximately eighty per cent the teach- 
are attending summer sessions three 
schools and seven different 

Sister Leona Ryan, former directress 
St. Benedict’s Academy, St. Joseph, 
Minn., and novice mistress there for 
Many years, died suddenly January 12, 
Richland Center where she was superi- 
Sister was seventy-six years age. 


Father Lucien Deusing, O.S.B., St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey will conduct Gregorian 
Institute St. Bede’s Priory, Aug. 9-13. 

skit, Journey Bookland,” writ- 
ten Sister Mabel, was published the 
February issue the Catholic School Four- 
Sister Mary Lenore wrote poem 
“To Dandelion” which was published 
the June issue the same magazine. 

Sister Mary Magdalen, community 
school supervisor and also diocesan super- 
visor, read paper “Trends Super- 
vision” the fifth annual Curriculum 
Conference for Catholic Schools sponsor- 
St. Louis University, June 

During the past year the community 
has received three diamonds, acquired 
through responses radio quiz programs. 
They have been placed the crown the 
Infant Prague and the reliquary 
Blessed Dominic Savio, the latter being 
the patron the boys attending the 
boarding school Altoona, Wis. 

Three young women received the habit 
St. Benedict pontifical high Mass 
celebrated Bishop John Treacy, 
S.T.D., June 22. 

July 11, Sister Margaret Meyer pro- 
nounced triennial vows the presence 
Bishop John Treacy the priory 
chapel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


January Miss Nancy Lamberton, 
St. Stephen parish, Oil City, Pa., joined 
the group seven postulants who will 
receive the habit St. Benedict re- 
ception ceremonies July 

The motherhouse chapel has recently 
been completely redecorated. 
remodeled the simple table style, are 
overlaid with light oak. wine-colored 
dossal forms harmonious contrast the 
rose walls the sanctuary. huge Bene- 
dictine cross, with the Benedictine PAX 
etched above gold, encircles the stained 
glass window above the altar. The in- 
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terior the chapel has been painted 
soft grey. 

Mother Sylvester, accordance with 
the wishes the Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, announced plans May for 
building program. The new building will 
provide space for classrooms, offices, 
faculty conference room, health examina- 
tion suite, library, art studio, lavatories, 
and maintenance rooms. Classes will 
continued the present academy the 
science laboratories and lecture rooms. 
The home economics department will also 
kept the present building. Occu- 
pancy the new building expected for 
September, 1954. 

Sister Benita, community supervisor, 
and Sister Maria, pre-school instructor 
St. Benedict’s, attended the National 
Catholic Kindergarten convention 
Chicago, May 14-17. 

All high school teachers assembled for 
group meetings intervals throughout 
the school year, compile handbook 
for the use teachers schools conduct- 
the Erie Benedictine Sisters. 

Sisters Theophane, Mary 
Mary Jude, Mary Magdalen, and Mary 
Grace attended the annual High School 
Press conference St. Bonaventure’s 
University May The Bene-Dictum 
staff St. Benedict Academy and the 
Shamrock staff St. Joseph High School, 
Oil City, merited several awards press 
competition. 

The Rev. Terrance Stanton, 
Marmion Abbey, Aurora, conducted 
the June 15-21 retreat for the Sisters. 


Fort ARKANSAS 


Sister Helen from Mount St. Scholasti- 
course college algebra the mother- 
house this summer. 

The Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., from 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey, will return St. 
Scholastica’s and will conduct two classes, 
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one Gregorian chant theory and one 
apologetics. This Father Raban’s 
third summer Fort Smith. 

Another visiting professor the sum- 
mer school staff the Very Rev. Anselm 
Coppersmith, Conception Abbey, Con- 
ception, Mo. Father Anselm will teach 
course religion and give daily lecture 
the Holy Rule. 

Sisters from our community are attend- 

ing the following colleges and universities 
this summer: Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kans.; Marymount Col- 
lege, Salina, Kans.; Incarnate Word Col- 
lege and Our Lady the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas; the College St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minn.; University 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; the 
American Conservatory Music, Chica- 
go, Ill.; St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Twenty-six members the novitiate 
and juniorate participated the vesti- 
ture and profession ceremonies June 24. 
Eleven postulants received the holy habit, 
nine novices made temporary vows, and 
six Sisters made their final vows. The 
Most Rev. Albert Fletcher presided 
the ceremonies. The two annual retreats 
this summer were conducted the Very 
Rev. Conrad Louis, rector the major 
seminary St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Ind. 

Sisters from St. Scholastica are conduct- 
ing two religious vacation schools for 
colored children southeast Arkansas 
this summer, one Lake Village and the 
Fathers are charge these two mis- 
sions. 

Ten Benedictine abbots from the Unit- 
States and Canada were guests the 
community March While here the 
abbots listened the Vespers for the 
feast St. Scholastica, sung English. 

The visitors, representing the Swiss 
American congregation, were attending 
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the triennial meeting New Subiaco 
Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. They included: 
the Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, St. Jos- 
eph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La., president 
the Swiss-American congregation; the 
Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind.; the Very Rev. 
Gilbert Hess, Blue Cloud Abbey, Mar- 
vin, Dak.; the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
Schappler, Conception Abbey, Concep- 
tion, Mo.; the Rt. Rev. Peter Damian 
Jentges, coadjutor abbot, Mount Angel 
Abbey, St. Benedict, Ore.; the Rt. Rev. 
Gerald Benkert, Marmion Abbey, Auro- 
ra, the Rt. Rev. Richard Felix, St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Benet Lake, Wis.; the 
Rt. Rev. Eugene Medved, Westminister 
Abbey, Vancouver, British Columbia; 
the Rt. Rev. Paul Nahlen, New Subiaco 
Abbey, Subiaco, Ark.; the Rt. Rev. 
Burget, Shoal Creek, Ark. 


OKLAHOMA 


Sister Maura Hines, O.S.B., died sud- 
denly March the age seventy- 
one, the fiftieth year her profession. 

During the month June the Sisters 
conducted twenty-six religious vacation 
schools. 

Two retreats for lay women were held 
thisyear. first, June 2-5,was attend- 
fifty women, while the second, June 
7-10, drew seventy-eight women. The 
Rev. Noel Williams, O.F.M., Emporia, 
Kans., conducted both retreats. 

Five postulants entered the novitiate 
June 16. They are Jean Foutrell, Ok- 
City, Okla.; Noreen Forde, Lo- 
Frank, Tonya Trimble, Tulsa, Okla.; 
and Caroline Klein, Arapahoe, Okla. 

July Sister Mary Luke Feuerborn, 
Chapman, and Sister 
Sharkey made their triennial 
vows. the same ceremony three 
were invested the holy habit. 
They are Miss Ruth Mattingly and Miss 


Helen Hodges, Tulsa, Okla., and Miss 
Carol Vorndran, Akron, Ohio. 

Sister Mary Stephen Higgins will re- 
ceive the master science degree home 
economics education from Oklahoma 
and College, Stillwater, July. Sister 
Liguori Luecke will finish her graduate 
work mathematics the same insti- 
tution. Also attending Stillwater for 
graduate work education are Sister 
Ludmilla Semitan and Sister Mary An- 
drew Vanderpool. 

Sister Immaculata Lukanitch will com- 
plete work for master’s degree speech 
and drama the Catholic University 
this summer. Sister Mary Louis George 
will continue graduate study education 
the same institution. Sister Imelda 
Logsdon, Sister Louise Gaberino, and Si8- 
ter Jane Marie Luecke are attending the 
school journalism Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee. 


Other Sisters engaged graduate 
study are Sister Mary Joachim Oberkoet- 
ter, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Sister Mary Virginia Higgins and Sister 
Suzanne Kelly, St. Louis University. 

Attending the University Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla., are Sister Mary Ruth 
Pillars, and Sister Mary Thomas Brandt. 
Sister Mary Esther Kroener was graduat- 
from the Nurses Training School 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, Oklahoma City, 
this spring. 


ARKANSAS 


The convent chapel has recently been 
completely renovated under the super- 
vision Sister Bernardine. The altars 
have been made rubrical. The main altar 
has new backdrop Spanish red velvet 
with gold insets each side the sus- 
pended crucifix, hanging from light oak 
canopy gold. The side altars are 
matching design. The stations the 
cross have been repainted Sister Wil- 
helmina with the relief colors against 
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background red. The chapel itself 
painted three blending tones— 
ivory and two shades gray with tile 
floor harmonize. large ventilating 
fan was added. 

two-week session Gregorian chant 
was conducted the Rev. Clement 
McNapsy, S.J., from June 14. Four 
sessions were held daily, including special 
classes for teachers and musicians. 

June four members the com- 
munity, Sister Bernardine, Sister Canisia, 
Sister Marcella, and Sister Gebharda, left 
for trip Switzerland visit their 
families. 

Sister Patricia and Sister Jerome repre- 
sented the community this spring the 
fifteenth annual meeting the Midwest 
Secondary School department the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion the Palmer House Chicago. 
Sister Amora and Sister Theresina recent- 
attended Curriculum workshop 
Washington, D.C. 

Several members the staff St. 
Bernard’s Hospital have attended the 
meetings during recent months. Sister 
Mildred and Sister Stanislaus attended 
the convention the Catholic Hospital 
Association Kansas City, Mo.; Sister 
Martina and Sister Vincent attended 
meeting the Midwest Hospital Associa- 
tion also Kansas City; Sister Gonzaga, 
Sister Thomasine, and Sister Juliana at- 
tended the Arkansas Polio Institute 
Little Rock. 

Blocksom Oxygen Air Pressure Lock 
Incubator, commonly known “air 
lock,” has recently been installed the 
maternity department the hospital. 
This miniature iron lung has been donated 
friends the hospital. 

number teachers are attending 
summer school Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kans., and Siena 
College, Memphis, Tenn., and Minot 
Teachers College, Minot, Dak. 


Page 


Sister Patricia received the degree 
bachelor science education from the 
Minot Teachers College and was given 
Delta Kappa Gamma award practice 
teaching this spring. 

Sisters Benigna and Pia attended the 
state and the Catholic Hospital conven- 
tions Dickinson, Dak., April. 

Four the twelve seniors who were 
graduated from the academy May are 
postulants and will invested with the 
habit St. Benedict August. 

During the month June the Sisters 
taught religious vacation schools twen- 
ty-five parishes and missions the Bis- 
marck and the Fargo dioceses. 

Sisters are attending summer sessions 
the College St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
the College St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minn., Mount Marty College, Yankton, 
and the State Teachers College, Minot. 


The Rev. Bernard Sause, 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kans., 
giving six-weeks course instruction 
the Sisters from June August 10. 
Father also scheduled conduct the 
two retreats for the Sisters this summer. 

Nine sisters pronounced their final vows 
June 24. They are Sister Rose 
Joseph, diocese Kansas City Kansas; 
Sister Benedict, diocese Davenport, 
Iowa; Sister Francine, Sister Mary James, 
Sister Germaine, Sister Mary Stephen, 
and Sister Mary Alice, diocese Peoria, 
Sister Raymond, diocese Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Sister Cabrini, diocese 
Santa Fe, Mex. the same day 
eight girls were clothed the habit 
St. Benedict. 

Sister Michelle received bachelor’s 
degree science with major nursing 
from the College St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minn., this spring. Sister Mary 
Paul, who has been doing graduate work 
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the Catholic University this past year, 
has received extension her scholar- 
ship for another year. 


NEBRASKA 


The convent chapel was recently en- 
and remodeled with liturgical 
altar one its outstanding features. 

Miss Cecilia Fujita came from Japan 
the United States, arriving Norfolk 
Having become acquainted 
with the Missionary Benedictines 
Japan, she now aspirant the 
congregation. 

April was the occasion the pro- 
fession perpetual vows for Sister Mary 
John and Sister Margaret. The Rev. 
Charles Bresson, O.S.B., chaplain, offici- 
ated the ceremonies. 

May Mother Stefana, prioress 
the Missionary Benedictine Sisters 
Manila, Philippines, and Sister Liguori, 
also from Manila, arrived Norfolk. 

Religious vacation schools were taught 
several groups Sisters. 

The community retreats May and 
June were conducted the Rev. Albert 
Kleber, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sister Mary Daniel and Sister Christine 
made their final profession January 
with the Rt. Rev. Denis Strittmatter, 
St. Vincent’s, officiating. Six 
postulants received the habit June 
and six novices made their triennial vows 
July the same day, Sister 
Cecilia pronounced her perpetual vows. 

Sister Perpetua, subprioress and direc- 
tress speech work St. Benedict’s 
Academy, received service plaque from 
the Forensic League recognition the 
work the students the Academy have 
accomplished forensics. 

Sister Bernarda, supervisor schools, 
attended the Reading clinic Temple 


University, Philadelphia, February 
company with other supervisors from the 
Pittsburgh diocese. This served 
explanatory aspect reading prepara- 
tion for the reading course Sister Bernarda 
will give for Duquesne University ex- 
tension classes. Sister Regina, Sister 
Pauline, and Sister Bernarda served 
faculty members for Duquesne University 
extension classes during the past year, 
having completed courses Latin, science, 
English, and education with the Sisters. 

Sister Clementine served chairman 
the upper grade division Arith- 
metic Institute held the Pittsburgh 
diocese March, while Sister Mary Ruth 
serving member the Radio Com- 
mittee for elementary schools under the 
auspices Duquesne University’s special 


radio school and radio station WDUQ. 


MINNESOTA 


early January Mother Richarda flew 
the Benedictine Mission Humacao, 
Puerto Rico, for visitation. 

February Sisters Barbara and 
Bernard Marie, formerly Peiping, 
China, arrived Taipeh, Formosa, 
join three other Benedictines mission- 
ary work there. Both religious have spent 
the past several years St. Benedict’s 
completing their postulancy, novitiate, 
and some college work. Their first boat 
caught fire out San Francisco Bay and 
their journey was delayed for some time. 
All together there are eight Sisters the 
Far East missions now; five Taipeh 
and three Tokyo. 

Christine arrived from Taipeh, 
Formosa, the Convent St. Benedict 
March 26. She flew here enter the 
scholasticate and will attend summer ses- 
sion classes. 

March the St. Benedict’s School 
Nursing affiliated with St. Benedict’s 
Hospital Ogden, Utah, was fully ac- 
credited the state. St. Benedict’s 
the western-most establishment this 
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June 15, pontifical high Mass 
the Church the Immaculate Heart 
Mary St. Paul, eight postulants were 
invested with the habit prior their 
entrance into the novitiate: Laura Bou- 
rauel Bruno, Sask., Canada, Sister 
Susan; Barbara Deutsch St. Paul, 
Sister Marie; Camilla Doherty St. 
Louis Park, Sister Helen; Joanne Inveen 
Minneapolis, Sister Mark; Mary Ellen 
Raway Hastings, Sister Monica; Mar- 
cia Sweger St. Paul, Sister Kristin; 
Marilyn Toner Minneapolis, Sister 
Thomas; and Joyce Wachtler Robbins- 
dale Sister Grace. 

pontifical Mass the Church 
the Immaculate Heart Mary 
Paul July 11, the Most Rev. James 
Byrne, auxiliary bishop St. Paul, receiv- 
the triennial vows Sister Robert 
Poyak Farmington; Sister Elizabeth 
Zelenka Montgomery; and Sister Jude 
Hagen Mankato. Pronouncing their 
perpetual vows the same ceremonies 
were: Sister Rosemary Rader St. Leo; 
Sister Gerard Schmidt Shakopee; Sister 
Pauline Johnson Minneapolis; Sister 
Louise Inhofer Minneapolis; Sister 
Michael Zezza Hudson, Wis., and Sis- 
ter Carolyn Bergup St. Paul. Golden 
jubilarians who renewed their vows 
this day are Sister Albertine Kacher 
St. Louis Park and Sister Valeria Prchl 
Montgomery. 

April Sister Luanne Meagher, ac- 
companied Sister Claire Lynch St. 
Bede’s Priory Eau Claire, Wis., attend- 
the sixth University Kentucky 
Language Conference Lexington, Ky., 
where she gave paper the Latin 
the New Psalter. 

May 30, four Sisters celebrated their 
silver jubilee the priory renewing 
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their vows publicly high Mass offered 
the chancellor the archdiocese, the 
Very Rev. Gerald O’Keefe. The Sisters 
are Sister Neva Kempe and Sister Mary 
Edgar Feist Visitation, Minneapolis, 
Sister Terentia Robbinsdale, and Sister 
Canice St. Ann, Minneapolis. 


January Sister Marmion 
John’s McNamara Hospital Rapid 
City attended Affiliation Assignment 
War Memorial Blood Bank Minne- 
apolis. Sister Dorothy and Sister Gem- 
ma, both St. John’s McNamara Hos- 
pital, attended dietitians’ meeting 
Minneapolis, March 

Sister Agnela, St. Martin’s Academy, 
Sturgis, attended the meeting the Mid- 
west Secondary School department the 
National Catholic Educational Associ- 


ation held the Palmer House, Chicago, 


March 24, well those the North 
Central Association held there the suc- 
ceeding days the same week. 

April Sister Alcuin attended the 
State Committee Psychiatric Nursing, 
and April Sister Loyola attended 


the Medical Technologists’ meeting. Sis- 


ter Elizabeth and Sister Loyola attended 
the Administrators conference the 
American Hospital Association Chica- 
go, April 28-30. 

Sister Elizabeth and Sister Genevieve 
attended the Uniform Accounting 
tute and mid-year hospital meeting 
Huron, April 17-18. 


Sister Benedict and Sister Alcuin 
tended the Conference the National 
League for Nursing, for the accreditation 


the nursing school, held St. Paul 
May and 10. 


Sister Elizabeth and Sister Genevieve 


also attended the Catholic Hospital Ass 


ciation convention Kansas City, Mo, 


from May 28. 
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Asso- 


Sister Afra flew Hegne Constance, 
Germany, early May testify be- 
half her own sister, Sister Ulrica Nisch, 
Mercy the Holy Cross, whose 
case being presented for beatification. 
Sister Afra, who has been located 
Richardton, Dak., baker the 
domestic department Assumption 
Abbey, was summoned Germany 
Father Maternus Eckhardt, Beuron, 
postulator Sister Ulrica’s cause. She 
considered one the most important 
witnesses for the childhood her sister. 
During her stay Germany, Sister Afra 
residing the motherhouse the 
Sisters Mercy the Holy Cross 
Hegne which community Sister Ulrica 
was member. 


article entitled “Where Found 
Happiness,” written Sister Eileen 
Mount Marty College, appeared the 
April issue Cor magazine published 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, 
Wis. The article describes the life 
Benedictine Sister Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. Since its publication, Sister Eileen 
has received request for its appearance 
column syndicated several Cath- 
olic newspapers. 


Mount Marty high School, Yankton, 
was one twenty-eight secondary schools 
the nation receive the 1952 Free- 
doms Foundation award for outstanding 
work toward better understanding 
the American way life. Sister Verona, 
instructor history, and Donna Mae 
Lane, high school senior, flew Valley 
Forge the first week May receive 
the award and visit points historic 
interest guests Freedoms Founda- 
tion for week. 


The Trapp family singers gave con- 
cert Yankton April under the 
auspices Mount Marty College. 
Baroness Maria Augusta Trapp, mother 
the family, addressed the Sisters 


Sacred Heart convent and students 
Mount Marty College lecture that 
afternoon. 

addition the convent laundry 
now the process construction. The 
extension the present building and the 
installation new equipment will more 
effectively meet the needs hospital, 
convent, and college. 

May the cornerstone was laid 
for the new chapel St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Pierre. The chapel will accommodate 
the hospital staff and the guests Mary- 
house, new home for the aged. 

Seven Sisters Sacred Heart Convent 
received degrees this spring various 
higher institutions learning. the 
Catholic University Washington, D.C., 
Sister Evangeline received her doctorate 
philosophy and Sister Laurina received 
master arts degree education. 
From St. Louis University, Sister Brian 
received master arts degree sociol- 
ogy. Receiving bachelor arts degrees 
Mount Marty College, Yankton, were 
Sister Wilma, Verona, and Eileen. Sister 
Jeanne received bachelor music edu- 
cation degree from Mount Marty College. 

Sister Cherubim, pioneer Sister Sac- 
red Heart Convent, died May 23, 
the ninetieth year her age. Sister had 
been early Indian missionary and serv- 
under the government the Standing 
Rock reservation for many years. 

May death took Sister Ignatius. 
Sister Ignatius, along with small staff 
teachers, opened Mount Marty Acade- 
1922 and filled the position super- 
intendent until 1936. When Mount 
Junior College was opened 1936, 
Sister Ignatius served the capacity 
registrar, which position she held until 
August, 1952. Because her enthusi- 
astic, enduring dedication Mount Mar- 
high school and college, Sister Ignatius 
was one the strongest factors the 
growth and development these schools. 

the time her death, Sister was 
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the eighty-first year her age. 

June retreats Sacred Heart Convent 
are being conducted the Rev. 
Lawrence Gidley, O.S.B., Conception 
Abbey, Conception, Mo. reception 
and profession ceremonies June and 
29, nineteen postulants received the holy 
habit; thirteen novices pronounced their 
triennial vows; six Sisters made their per- 
petual vows; five Sisters celebrated the 
silver jubilee their profession, and two 
Sisters their golden jubilee. 

large number the Sisters will 


enrolled the annual summer session 
Mount Marty College. Others are doing 
graduate work the Creighton 
ty, Catholic University America, 
Louis University, Marquette University, 
and the University Notre Dame. 

Two guest instructors will join the 
regular summer school faculty Mount 
Marty College. Sister Marie David, 
P., Sinsinawa, Wis., will teach methods 
kindergarten. The Rev. Arnold Blaes, 
Conception, Mo., will give 
course sacramental theology. 


Recent Elections 


election held June the Benedic- 
tine Sisters the diocese Mobile chose 
Sister Mary Susan Sevier their new 
Prioress. Mother Susan the third 
member the community hold the 
office prioress. 

Mother Susan was born Birmingham, 
Alabama, 1914. She received both her 
grade and high school education St. 
Paul’s School, Birmingham, which con- 
ducted the Benedictine Sisters. She 
was awarded bachelor’s degree from the 
University Alabama and the time 
her election was studying the Cath- 
olic University America, Washington, 
D.C., where she will receive her master’s 
degree physics the close the sum- 
mer session. 

Mother Mary Susan entered the novi- 
tiate Sacred Heart Convent, Cullman, 
Alabama, August, 1932. her career 
religious teacher, she has had ex- 
perience teaching both the grade 
and the high school levels. For the past 
four years she has been member the 
faculty John Carroll High School 
Birmingham. 

Mother Susan succeeds Mother Annun- 
ciata Janeway, who has served superior 
Sacred Heart Convent for eighteen 
years. 
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Mother Laura Walker, who has 
been teaching St. Scholastica Acade- 
my, Canon City, Colorado, the past three 
years, was elected Prioress the Bene- 
dictine Sisters Chicago, June 20, 
St. Scholastica Convent, Chicago, 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick Hil- 
lenbrand, Delegate for His Eminence, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, presided the 
Chapter Elections. 

Mother Laura succeeds Mother 
Adelaide Rabida, who has been Mother 
Prioress the past twelve years. Born 
Phoenix, Arizona, Mother Laura entered 
St. Scholastica Convent, Chicago, 1931. 

The new Prioress was member the 
faculty St. Scholastica Academy, 
Canon City. She was teaching Vacation 
School Alamosa, Colorado, when in- 
formed her new appointment. 

Her election Prioress brings Mother 
Laura back Chicago, where she was 
principal St. Scholastica High School, 
1944 1950. Herself alumna St. 
Scholastica, Chicago, she did graduate 
work Loyola University and well 
known educational circles. 
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Mother Bonaventure Dealy 


Rev. Mother Bonaventure Dealy, O.S. 
B., Prioress St. Martin’s Convent, Stur- 
gis, South Dakota, died June the age 
sixty-two. She was known through- 
out the state leader education. 

Mother Bonaventure served prioress 
St. Martin’s from 1926 1935, and 
was elected that capacity again 1952. 
She entered the convent July 1913, and 
had she lived but another month would 
have completed forty years service 
the community. 

graduate normal school Ypsilan- 


tu, Michigan, Mother Bonaventure re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree from the Col- 
lege St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minneso- 
ta, and her doctor’s degree from the Cath- 
olic University America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Most her life was spent teaching 
and educational guidance. ad- 
ministrator she had under her direction 
not only St. Martin’s Convent and Acade- 
but three hospitals, St. John’s McNa- 
mara, Our Lady Lourdes, Hot Springs, 
and St. Joseph’s Hospital, Deadwood. 


Chronicle 


The patronal feast Mother Alfred 
was observed Jan. 12, with solemn high 
Mass celebrated the Rev. Francis 
Broderick, O.S.B. was assisted 
the Rev. Christopher Lohneis, O.S.B., 
deacon; and the Rev. David Kinish, O.S. 
student assembly gave 
the girls both academy and college 
opportunity greet Mother Alfred. 

Sister Rosemary Hogan paid January 
visit the Sisters California, when she 
accompanied Sister Mary Bride Gormley 
toGlendora. Included her tour were 
Lucy’s Priory Glendora, convents 
Azusa, Baldwin Park, San Ysidro, 
Chula Vista, Coronado, and National 
City. 

Mother Alfred visited the Colorado 
missions from January 25. Her 
itinerary included Monte Vista, Denver, 
San Anton, Antonito, Walsenburg, Cone- 
jos, Capulin, and Pueblo. 

Early January, Sister Mary Cyril 
Busenbarrick and Sister Audrey Aaron 
made trip Oklahoma alumnae 
business, 

The annual observance Forty Hours 
devotion was held Jan. the St. 


Scholastica chapel. the first day the 
Rev. Bertrand LeNoue, O.S.B., was cele- 
brant; the Rev. Jude Burbach, O.S.B., 
deacon; the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
subdeacon; and the Rev. Francis Brode- 
rick, O.S.B., master ceremonies. 
Academy students formed the procession. 
The Rev. Kieran McInerney, O.S.B., was 
celebrant the solemn high Mass the 
third day, assisted the Rev. Camillus 
Wurtz, O.S.B., deacon; Father David, 
subdeacon; and Father Francis, master 
ceremonies. the closing ceremonies, 
college upperclassmen formed the pro- 
cession, and four students from St. Bene- 
dict’s college carried the canopy. 

Present the regional conference 
the National Education Association Com- 
mission Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, held the Town 
House Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 
24, were Sister Imogene Baker, dean; 
and Sister Gonzaga Engelhart, registrar 
the College. 

Five postulants entered the novitiate 
the end January. They were Mary 
Ann Fessler, Wien, Mo.; Mary Carolyn 
Quint, St. Joseph, Mo.; Marianne Barry, 
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Shawnee, Kans.; Nancy Wolters, Junc- 
tion City, Kans.; and Mary O’Grady, 
Denver, Colo. 

February was the month meetings 
for faculty members. Sister Florence 
Feeney attended executive council 
meeting the Catholic Library associa- 
tion Chicago the week Feb. 
Sister Teresa Ann Doyle and Sister Anne 
evaluation study report Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Feb. Sister 
Rosemary Hogan and Sister John Marie 
Brazzel attended special meeting 
educators the Kansas City Defense 
Blood center Feb. 

The Most Rev. Edward Hunkeler, 
D.D., Archbishop Kansas City 
Kansas, was celebrant 
Mass the St. Scholastica chapel 
Feb. 10, the patronal feast. Father 
David assisted His Excellency presby- 
ter assistant. Other officers the Mass 
were the Rev. Christopher Lohneis, O.S. 
B., and the Rev. Jude Burbach, O.S.B., 
deacons honor; the Rev. Kevin Horri- 
gan, O.S.B., deacon; the Rev. Fidelis For- 
rester, O.S.B., subdeacon; the Very Rev. 
John Horvat and Father Francis, masters 
ceremonies. Acolytes were novices 
from St. Benedict’s Abbey. The Arch- 
bishop wore the pallium for the first time 
this occasion. 

Among the Sisters attending the Cath- 
olic Theatre conference Kansas City, 
Mo., Feb. 14, were Sister Mary 
Janice Egan the college; Sister Paula 
Howard the academy; Sister Scholasti- 
Schuster Donnelly college; and Sis- 
ter Sylvester Coffey and Sister Terrance 
Minton Lillis High School. 

Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, ac- 
companied Sister Romana Farrell, 
attended meeting the Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association Chicago, 
Feb. 21. While there they also parti- 
cipated the annual St. Scholastica ob- 
servance the Chicago alumnae chapter 
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Mayor Fred Stein Atchison named 
Mother Alfred one committee 
twenty-one Atchison leaders plan the audi 
centennial celebration for the city 1954, 

Accompanying the student delegation 
mount College, Salina, March were 
Sister Imogene Baker and Sister Dunstan Nati 
Delehant. tion 

March Sister Ethelburg Leuschen Sis 
and Sister John Marie Brazzel represented Fran 
the college the capping ceremonies 
St. Joseph’s Hospital School Nursing, 
St. Joseph, Mo. These student nurses 
attend classes the college during their 
first year training. 

The first Mount Day, March 14, shared 
college opportunities with more than 200 
high-school seniors who visited the cam- 
pus. full day touring and instruc- 
tion was climaxed special showing 
The day was planned and directed Busin 
Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick. State 

Sister Audrey Aaron, moderator the Sist 
local Liturgy commission, was accom- 
panied Sister Mary Joachim Holthaus Psych 
when she attended the Regional Workshop 
Ursuline College, Paola, March Sist 
They went Oklahoma City the Agnes 
alumnae. Associ 

solemn high Mass marked the feast Lawre 
St. Benedict, March 21. Father 
cis was celebrant, assisted 
Christopher, deacon; and Father David, 
subdeacon. result 

Attending the meetings the regional 
National Catholic Educational 
tion and the North Central Association matter 
Chicago, March 30, were Mother 
Alfred Schroll, Sister Mary Austin 
mer, Sister Imogene Baker, and 
Edward Henry. 

Sister Romana Farrell, accompanied 
Sister Suzanne Schmelzle Donnelly Kansas 
College, attended the joint meeting the 
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Missouri-Kansas Dietetic Association, 
held conjunction with the Midwest 
Hospital Association the Municipal 
Kansas City, Mo., April 
17. 

The Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., 
vice-president the college, was official 
delegate the national convention the 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Atlantic City during Easter week. 

Sister Florence Feeney and Sister Jane 
Frances McAtee attended the meeting 
the Catholic Library Association Co- 
Ohio, and Sister Dunstan Dele- 
hant that the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association Notre Dame. 

April 18, Sister Mary Cyril Busen- 
barrick and Sister Vivina Chamberlin 
the Mount, together with Sister Maurine 
Sullivan and Sister Hildalita Carl Don- 
nelly College and Sister Emerich Klebl 
and Sister Dolores Erdman Lillis High 
School attended the fifth annual Kansas 
Business Education conference Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Sister Anne Cawley and Sister Romana 
Farrell attended meeting the Kansas 
Psychological Association Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, April 24. 

Sister John Marie Brazzel and Sister 
Agnes Claire Schroll attended regional 
meeting the American College Health 
Association the University Kansas, 
Lawrence, April 25. 

Confraternity committee one the new 
duties Sister Ethelburg Leuschen 
April appointment. She will 
contact person between the 
community and the archdiocesan office 
matters pertaining religious vacation 
Sister Ethelburg also mem- 
ber the Teaching Sisters and Brothers 
Committee the National Center the 
Confraternity Christian Doctrine. 

Attending the annual conference the 
Kansas State College Teachers English 
the University Wichita, April 


25, were Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister 
Imogene Baker, and Miss Elizabeth 
Peters. 

Early May, Mother Alfred announced 
the appointment Edward Henry, 
professor political science and economics 
the College, Assistant the Presi- 
dent. This office facilitates his represent- 
ing the College the Kansas Council 
Church Related Colleges, the Kansas 
Foundation Private Colleges, Inc., and 
other functions requiring the service 
layman. 

The Rev. Francis Broderick, former 
chaplain Lillis High School Kansas 
City, Mo., delivered the commencement 
address there May 

Edward Henry the College gave 
the commencement address both the 
Baileyville and Kelly high schools this 
year. 

The Rev. Harold Fuchs, O.S.B., monk 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
preached the annual retreat for the com- 

Summer sessions this year are scheduled 
from June (two-week session) and 
June August (six-week session). 
Father Francis, vice-president and chap- 
lain the college, scheduled conduct 
the theology courses. 

highlight the community retreat 
this year was the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion June Father Francis was 
celebrant the solemn high Mass; 
assisted the Rev. Fidelis Forrester, 
deacon; and the Rev. Gerard Senecal, O.S. 
B.,subdeacon. Clerics and brothers from 
the Abbey were servers and canopy-bear- 
ers for the procession. Father David 
was crossbearer. 

George Baumgartner, professor 
chemistry the College, received his 
doctor’s degree from the University 
Notre Dame June 

Summer appointments mean graduate 
work for many the Sisters. Sister 
Jerome Keeler, dean Donnelly College, 
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will again teach the summer session 
the Catholic University Washington. 
Baker, dean Mount 
St. Scholastica College, participating 
administrators’ workshop Cath- 
olic University. Sister Anne Cawley 
instructor psychology and education 
St. Vincent’s College, Shreveport, La. 
Sister Fabiola Burns assisting with the 
Diocesan Remedial Reading program 
Redemptorist High School, Kansas City, 
Mo., and Sister Maxine Zeller participat- 
ing science workshop St. Louis 
University. 

Attending the summer session Cath- 
olic University are Sister Mary Noel 
Walter, Sister Paula Howard, and Sister 
Mary William Harrington. 

Immaculate Heart College, Los An- 
geles, Calif., Sister Rose Angela Farrell 
and Sister Vera Glynn are completing 
work for the master’s degree. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr., 
claims Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, Sister 
Agnes Haganey, Sister Clarissa Borden, 
Sister Damian Boeding, Sister Dolores 
Erdman, Sister Emerich Klebl, Sister 
Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, Sister Mary 
Donald McPhee, Sister Macrina Straub, 
Sister Maristelle Schmitz, Sister Mary 
Pius Siemann, Sister Pulcheria Lager, 
Sister Rosetta Zug, and Sister Theresita 
Wirth. 

Sister Huberta Anderson and Sister 
Roberta Mellinger are continuing work 
library science Rosary College 
River Forest, 

Chicago the Art Institute, are 
Sister Egberta Buening and Sister Gratia 
Sherman. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
are Sister Irma Wagner, Sister Mary 
Stephen Pendergast, Sister Loretta Schir- 
mer, and Sister Margaret Mary Wirtz. 

Notre Dame University the choice 
Sister Aelred Pottinger, Sister Francita 
Marnell, Sister Rosaria Schaeffer, Sister 
Leander Cogan, Sister Terrance Minton, 
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Sister Theophane Reinecke, and Sister 
Finian Moran. 

The following are enrolled St. Louis 
University: Sister Juanita Pavlick, Sister 
Andrea Rodgers, Sister Gervase Judge, 
Sister Brigida O’Connor, Sister Winifred 
Cornwall, Sister Mary David McFarland, 
and Sister Bernita McAtee. 

Attending the Catholic Theatre 
ence Denver were Sister Mary Janice 
Egan and Sister Sylvester Coffey, well 
Sister Malachy Kennedy, whose 
dents from Antonito, Colo., were invited 
perform. 

Sister Faith Schuster received her 
tor’s degree English from St. Louis 
University the commencement 
June 

Two articles speech members 
the community have appeared 
Catholic School Fournal this year. the 
January issue Sister Mary Linus 
contributed “How Treat Defective 
the March issue, Sister Mary 
Maud Foote contributed “Choral Speak- 
ing Means Better Speech.” 

Practical views were given Sister 
Jerome Keeler “Public Relations 
Catholic Colleges,” article the winter 
edition the American Benedictine Re- 
view; and Opportunity 
Adult Education,” the April issue 
America. 

“Caedmon’s Hymn with apologies 
and interpolations,” poem Sister 
Mary Faith Schuster appeared the June 
issue Today. Another her poems 
recently published was “Postscript 
Headlines” The Catholic World 
February. 

The first Institute Remedial 
ing sponsored the College was held 
June and with Sister Mary 
Ege general chairman. Other Sisters 
who participated were Sister Jerome 
Keeler, Sister Alice Marie Hayes, Sistet 
Sister Mary Donald 
McPhee, Sister McAtee, Sistet 
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Alberta Stack, Sister Immaculata Kramer, 
Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, Sister Julit- 
Burdick, Sister Auxilia King, Sister 
Luca Lager, and Sister Pancratia Beil. 
Guest instructors who took part the 
institute were Sister Agnes Clare, C.H.M., 
Marycrest College, and Miss Mary 
Burke, representative the Catholic 
schools Chicago publisher. 
Candidates who were received into the 
novitiate June were Jeanine Steichen, 
Lenore, Kans.; Marjorie Hazzard, Wal- 
senburg, Colo.; Josephine Rodriguez, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Barbara Ann Gallegos, 
Jara, Colo.; Lucy Marie Kramer, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Helen Jane Zecha, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Shirley Gray, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Mary Carolyn Weber, 
Joplin, Mo.; Mary Alice Rodriguez, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Mary Jane Gregory, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Naomi Gallegos, Capulin, 
Charlotte Gampper, Hiawatha, 
Lynda Malaney, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Patricia Whalen, Burlington, Ia. 
Sister Jeanette Obrist and Sister Vir- 


ginia Kuckelman are participating 
workshop Family Financial Security 
education the University Denver. 


art clinic Ursuline College, 
College, Paola, Kans., Sister Mary Hugh 
Peterson, Sister Norma Honz, and Sister 
Mary Norbert Zug were attendance. 


Sister Celeste Hemmen presented 
paper entitled “Strengthening Family 
Bonds through Education for 
the National Council Home Eco- 
nomics held the College St. Teresa, 
Kansas City, Mo., June 22. She likewise 
attended the meeting the American 
Home Economics Association held 
Kansas City, June 27. 


Other Sisters who attended the conven- 
tions included Sister Marcella Siela, Sis- 
ter Romana Farrell, Sister Suzanne 
Schmelzle, Sister Patricia Ann Donegan, 
Sister Constancea Schuetz, Sister DeSales 
Brazzel, Sister Mary Joyce Meyer, Sis- 
ter Celeste Hemmen, Sister Giovanna 
Mapelli, and Sister Hilary Mullen. 


OBITUARY 


Sister Benno Jermain died February 
the hospital Del Norte, Colo. 
She had contracted pneumonia while sta- 
tioned Capulin, Colo. Sister Benno, 


who was years age, was the daughter 


Mr. and Mrs. Benedict Jermain 
Conception, Mo. She had been student 
Mount St. Scholastica College for three 
years before entering the convent 1940. 
Other mission appointments beside Capu- 
lin were Wien and Montrose, Mo.; and 
Axtell, Good Intent, Mooney Creek, and 
Hanover, Kans. Sister Benno’s funeral 
was held February from the St. 
Scholastica chapel, following office the 
dead and requiem high Mass. 


solemn high Mass and burial service 
were held Mount St. Scholastica, May 


23, for Sister Mary Salome Northman, 
who died unexpectedly the result 
stroke May Seneca where she had 
been teaching Sts. Peter and Paul 
school since 1945. 

niece Mother Aloysia Northman, 
Sister Mary Salome was born February 
1882, St. Louis, Mo. She was the 
daughter Mr. and Mrs. George North- 
man and baptized Scholastica. Having 
entered the convent Atchison May 
16, 1901, she was professed May 12, 1904. 

Four Sister Mary Salome’s years 
teaching were spent St. Louis College 
Atchison. Other schools which 
Sister taught were Seneca, Scipio, Norton- 
ville, and Axtell, Kansas; Brookfield, 
Salisbury, Kansas City, and Monroe City, 
Missouri; and Dawson, Nebraska. 
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The Faith and Modern Man. Romano 
Guardini. Translated from the German 
Charlotte Forsyth. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1952. Pp. vii, 166. $2.75. 


may somewhat tardy remind 
readers that Romano Guardini for the 
past quarter century has been the out- 
standing leader the German Catholic 
revival the pursuit whose objectives 
has produced works revealing his 
eminence contemporary theologian 
and one the best writers modern 
Germany. 

The twelve essays here collected repre- 
sent Msgr. Guardini’s response the 
need for “restatement, terms con- 
temporary life and experience, the 
eternal spiritual and humane verities” (p. 
vii). Published first separate booklets 
and distributed Catholics under the 
Nazi rule during World War II, Charlotte 
Forsyth’s commendable translation now 
makes them accessible English readers. 
Although nothing more than mere 
sampling the comprehensive range 
his production, they serve introduc- 
tion the intensely vital Christian think- 
ing Guardini, they well illustrate 
the theme which integrates his every 
lecture, pamphlet, and book, namely, 
that one’s spiritual life needs con- 
tinually deepened and that one’s under- 
standing the faith has made 
fresh and vivid. 

the opening chapter Guardini the 
liturgist his The Spirit the Liturgy, 
1918, was the manifesto that movement 
post-war Germany proposes 
tion” orientating and healing direc- 
tive spiritually confused world, for 
when man adores God all things fall into 
their true perspective. This brief chap- 
ter functionally and symbolically well 
placed all subsequent essays basically 
seek deepen the concept faith 
man’s relation and existence the 
presence the Living God. 
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The essay God’s patience, perhaps 
the most appealing all, illustrates the 
insight, compassion, broadness view 
and reverence for mystery which have 
endeared Guardini the youth today’s 
Germany. Ours not apologetic age 
and the trite ranting 
against the evil existing the world 
Guardini gently points patience the 
ed. level God’s silence 
the face our vagaries His patience, 
and its greatest manifestation, Christ. 
This patience “which the deepest 
sible acceptance things they are” 
(p. 24) can only consequent upon 


Guardini’s vital and integrating method 
always begin the minute con- 
sideration some truth experience 
drawn from everyday life order dis- 
cover its real meaning the light 
revelation use this truth analogical- 
draw closer revelation itself. 
The essay God’s dominion and man’s 
freedom typifies this approach. point- 
reflections about the age-old question 
predestination the problem itself 
first reduced clings neither 
destinarian rigidity, nor does attempt 
join the terms the paradox pro 
posing species pre-determined prt- 
motion, but finds meaning the 
very insolubility. series examples 
various forces exerted upon object 
drawn from natural phenomena (action 
lever upon stone) and graduated 
the highest type psychological 
ence (the generative power human love) 
are adduced throw light the 
love, “must not freedom emerge fullest 
measure under the dominion 
love?” (p. 32) Thus the problem solved 
vitally. 

The two chapters faith embody 
concentrated form the concept 
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throughout the necessity integri- 
ty, the quality the Christian 
religion, and faith the basic, informing 
his attempt exploit this vivifying idea 
that owe Guardini’s matchless inter- 
pretation great Christians, Dostoy- 
evsky, St. Augustine, Pascal, 
Dante. Hence are not surprised that 
having made considerable contribution 
the twentieth century’s reappraisal 
Pascal, Guardini should have drawn some- 
thing like motto from the author the 
Pensées: like the sun. One 
should not talk too much about it, but 
see things the light it.” Conse- 
quently his treatment this subject, 
term vague and distorted for moderns, 
the most enlightening and satis- 
fying the series. Dogma seen 
safeguard for the pure light revelation 
constantly subjected the danger dis- 
tortion being forced pass through 
the prism the different “psychological 
structures” (p. 121-22) its human reci- 
pients. dogma does not explain, 
but safeguards the whole. like 
wall built about sacred source keep 
the contents from running out, iron 
band surrounding the mystery hold 
intact” (p. 120). 

has been elsewhere remarked Guar- 
dini’s masterful style combines the classic 
qualities his Southern inheritance with 
the problematic tendencies the North. 
The beauty his style yet another 
symbol the wholeness his writings. 
The most exacting theologian and the 
literary artist each come away satisfied 
from the table his words. his 
enthusiasm for interpretation the whole 
phenomenon the believing Christian 
that accounts for the positive poetic 
touch. master intuitive psychology 
able lend color the barest ab- 
stractions and moisten the bones 
philosophy with new vibrancy. 


Mention should not wanting the 
almost tender compassion and seriousness 
mind which Guardini brings the 
very real spiritual problems the modern 
soul. Like Pascal began his career 
scientist, switched the humanities 
and ultimately found the realization 
his personality the priesthood, wherein 
his knowledge Christ provided the 
not destroying science and 


letters, but weaving them into one liv- 
ing reality. These experiences together 
with the years directing the German 
youth movement (whom, like Newman, 
has reached from the chairs various 
universities) have cultivated 
sonality and produced unfailing 
sympathy one finds appealing his 
works. America should know more 
Guardini’s complete message, and 
best works still remain untranslated. But 
this very representative “sampler” can 
and should read any layman 
religious interested the perennially 
vivifying forces Christianity. 

Sister Audrey Aaron, O.S.B. 


Adolescent Conflicts. Edited Rev. Theodore 
Rev. Paul Campbell. Youngstown, Ohio: 
Society St. Paul, 1951. Pp. 189. $2.25. 


This book collection eight papers 
offered “‘parents, teachers, priests, and 
all youth counsellors.” Among the con- 
tributors are such well-known authors 
Fathers Magner, Lord, Schmiedeler, and 
O’Brien. 

The title the volume, Adolescent 
Conflicts, infers psychological approach 
the subject. Appraised from such 
angle, there considerable variation 
the value and artistry the essays. 
This variation dependent, apparently, 
upon several factors, some which ap- 
pear the time and effort spent 
the essay, closeness adolescents, and 
varying degrees familiarity with psych- 
ological terminology. not be- 
little the valuable contributions made 
each writer, but merely prepare the 
reader for differences treatment which 
are more fundamental than indicated 
the amount space allotted each— 
eight thirty-six pages. 

From the viewpoint the psychologist, 
the essay “Personality Training” 
Father Magner, and that “Vocational 
Guidance” Father Cronan are out- 
standing. They show, not only the 
scientific understanding based re- 
search, but also the artistry the applied 
psychologist. They exhibit beautiful 
faith the adolescent because God’s 
handiwork. This the sound basis for 
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their optimism regard the finished 
product. Both writers insist that there 
insoluble conflict the adolescent, 
nor between the life grace and the 
effective functioning society. 

Potential readers whose approach 
rather from the social angle will probably 
find that they receive equally stimulating 
and satisfying results from the essays 
having more sociological orientation. 


Sister Anne Cawley, O.S.B. 


Parents, Children and the Facts Life. 
Text Sex Education for Christian Parents 
and for Those Concerned with Par- 
ents. Henry Sattler, C.SS.R., Ph.D. 
With Foreword Francis Connell, 
Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 270. $3.00. 


Here book which should helpful 
three types parents teachers; 
namely, those who fearlessly undertake 
sex instruction, those who want 
prudent and would make instruction 
means education, and those who are 
squeamish and apologetic about the whole 
plan the Creator manifested the 
practical lives boys and girls, men and 
women. The author presents principles, 
explanations, and questions which show 
that appreciates the difficulties 
adults meeting the evident problems 
young people. shows, moreover, 
deep sympathy for the harassed youth 
who struggling distinguish between 
experiencing biological urges father- 
hood motherhood and guilty consent 
the same, outside marriage. 

The author makes clear distinction 
between chastity and modesty and be- 
tween the chastity the unmarried and 
the married. Using the Encyclicals 
Pope Pius and our present Holy 
Father, maintains that sex education 
should precede, accompany and follow the 
need for information the part the 
child that his soul may unscathed 
through the battle maintain purity. 
Adults are warned respect the con- 
sciences young persons, not forcing 
them receive the sacraments, and 
especially not showing suspicion should 
one suddenly decide not Holy 
Communion. 

Conscious the confusion experienced 
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the child youth when temptations 
against the chaste virtue are experienced, 
the author urges the parent the utmost 
patience, forbearance, 
Problems which are individual, but which 
may come surprise when the parent 
must admit the child’s weakness and 
sible falls, are presented simply. The 
principle applied, decision the 
moral guilt lack made the 
author, and the recommendation offer- 
the parent who has duty toward 
the child solving his doubts correct- 
ing his attitude before the weakness be- 
comes habit. 

Problems which may arise from pre- 
school age, through the teens, and 
marriage are presented and clarified 
this small book, the reading which 
should rightly require several sittings. 
Besides clear thinking and enlightened 
conscience, great reverence for the 
Creator’s plan should result from 
earnest perusal these pages. 


Sister Romana 


The Sign Thomas Merton. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1553. 
Pp. 362. $3.50. 


This personal notes 
and meditations” (p. continues for 
his many-complexioned audience certain 
threads the story which Thomas Mer- 
ton put aside the close The Seven 
Storey Mountain. journal, 
the author insists, The Sign Fonas can- 
not then made speak conclusively 
for Merton’s spiritual life and experience. 
But with this reservation, the book 
many things many readers and in- 
deed the same reader different times 
different moods, even simply 
different pages. 

There are, for instance, the glimpses 
into Cistercian life and customs which 
will interest even the merely curious. 
There are the “seeds contemplation” 
gathered from almost every entry, 
the author himself has gathered them 
from the liturgical seasons and the 
situdes his own day-to-day life. There 
the human-interest angle the hints 
psychological and spiritual develop- 
ment which the book whole reveals 
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when read against the background 
Merton’s earlier work. There the po- 
etic insight caught almost every page, 
for while may true that not 
much fun live the spiritual life with 
the spiritual equipment artist,” (p. 
241), yet that equipment contributes 
much the impact the book. 


Dominating the whole, course, the 
contemplative ideal solitude and pray- 
er, the achievement which becomes 
for Merton problem whose solution 
calls the main theme the book. Car- 
thusian solitude, opposed the 
which finds Cistercian 
community life adulterated the duties 
authorship, the towards 
which his own inclinations always draw 
him. says: 

Like the prophet Jonas, whom God ordered 
Nineveh, found myself with al- 
most uncontrollable desire the opposite 
direction. God pointed one way and all 
pointed the other. was when 
Jonas was traveling fast could away 
from Nineveh, toward that was 
thrown overboard, and swallowed whale 
who took him where God wanted him go. 
(pp. 10-11). 


That whale, for Merton, has been his vow 


stability and obedience his superiors, 
that finally can say, work 
hermitage because writing that 
helps most all solitary and 
acontemplative here (p. 


Many other themes the book will 
linger long with the reader, among them 
the moving presentation the meaning 
and beauty Holy Orders, rising climac- 
tically Merton progresses from solemn 
vows through the subdiaconate and 
the priesthood. There 
good deal self-criticism, some 
upon themes touched Dom Aelred 
Graham his article (January, 
1953), criticism which indicates Merton’s 
growth appreciation such disparate 
things St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
“world,” Scripture, moral and dogmatic 
theology, and the contemplative rewards 
the activity teaching. Nor does 

remain entirely humorless, in- 
deed ever was. Witness, for instance, 
early comment: “Typewriter broken. 

now the infinite God has compete, 
for possession mind, with the image 


beautiful new typewriter with French 
accents it....” (p. 42). 


Perhaps one the most interesting 
things that emerges from the book its 
testimony the fallacy what Merton 
and others have called al- 
though somewhat different sense than 
and they intend it. Unlike angels, 
men learn only gradually, step time, 
and the greatest truths have grow 
them almost endlessly, that almost 
any truth can always say, have 
never fully realized that until now.” 
Merton himself says, journal 
has taught that there not much 
new your life you sometimes think. 
When you re-read your journal you find 
out that your latest discovery some- 
thing you already found out five years 
(p. 204). 


follows, too, that men, unlike angels, 
can change their minds, whether for good 
for ill, and that only the very last act 
Merton, and with him the reader, con- 
tinually rediscovering many aspects 
the spiritual life. Take, for instance, the 
central theme his contemplative voca- 
tion. the earliest pages the book 
could tell himself: 


Perhaps this not the most perfect vocation 
the Church, per se. Well, what about it? 
thing that matters. What the use hav- 
ing some other vocation that better itself 
but not your own vocation? impor- 
tant thing not live for contemplation but 
live for God (pp. 25-26, 30). 


But battle won once for all. Many 
months later writes, planted 
shoulder hill where the trees were 
very thin and where, several Sundays ago, 
entertained for five minutes the repre- 
hensible dream building 
(p. 299). this universal instability 
the human will not yet confirmed 
grace, but for that very reason always 
capable new and more complete 
sacrifice, that the reader recognizes 
Merton’s coepi” one the last 
pages the book: 

April 11, 1951. Quiet, contemplative work. 
First time have really use the oppor- 
tunities the vault offers. For two years 
have been hermit and have not appreciated 
the fact, lived Nunc coepi 


Sister Dunstan Delehant, 
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The Holy Bible, Catholic Home edition. Old 
Testament the Douay-Challoner Text; New 
Testament and Psalms the Confraternit 
Text. Edited Reverend John O’Connell, 
Illustrations Celebrated Old 
Masters. Published with the Approbation 
His Eminence Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop 
Chicago. Chicago, The Catholic Press, 
Inc. Pp. 909, 304, 288. $29.95. 


Far different from the ponderous Family 
Bible fifty years ago the Catholic 


page length ten inches, and thickness 
two and one-fourth inches, im- 
prepossessing because its flexible gold- 
stamped leather cover red the case 
the copy being reviewed gilt edges 
and thumb indexes. 


The Sacred Text printed two 
columns throughout, boldface easily- 
read type, and, with the exception the 
Psalms, divided into sense paragraphs 
with appropriate captions. the New 
Testament, Our Lord’s words are printed 
red. 

Besides the Old and New Testaments, 
the Catholic Home edition includes many 
other features. Among these are three 
extensive colored picture sections, il- 
lustrating: The Old Testament; 
Bible Lands Revisited; and the 
New Testament. With the exception 
two pictures, the illustrations are 
Tissot, they were the original— 
the “Family” edition this Bible— 
which was published 1950. They are 
the Old Masters, and the Introduction 
contains three lists the paintings used, 


classifying them according the order 


their appearance the Bible, the 
present locations the original canvases, 
and the artists represented. Nationality 
and dates birth and death are given 
for each artist, and brief biographical 
notes supply information about his school, 
influence, characteristics, and principal 
works. surprise find all this 
neatly-tabulated information about ar- 
tists within the covers Bible! 


There the usual table Books the 
Bible, but they are given not only 
Biblical order, but alphabetical well. 
There table contents the Bible 
chapters, table the Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundays and Holydays 
Obligation, section maps, indul- 
genced prayer recited before reading 
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the Bible, statement indulgences 
gained, essay reading the Bible, 
the two Encyclicals Providentissimus Deus 
and Divino Spiritu, together with 
section treating such things the 
ing testament and inspiration, and 
discussing how the Bible has come down 
us, the language which was writ- 
ten, ancient translations, English 
lations, the need for the interpretation 
the Bible, and the differences between the 
Catholic and Protestant Bibles. 
Besides all this, there are provided 
illustrated section the Mass, the rituals 
all the sacraments, the Stations the 
Cross with scenes Fugel, list 1300 
saints’ names, and twenty pages for 
cording family history. St. Paul’s 
Charity specially lettered, and 
ated with colors and gold. Last all 
there Catholic Home Encyclopedia 
288 pages with triple columns. 
One major devotion the Church, the 
Rosary, was not made added feature, 
was the Way the Cross. Hence, 
the reviewer decided examine the 
cyclopedia section this Bible see how 
adequate might its treatment 
ry. was found that the description, 
although stating that there are fifteen 
mysteries, gives neither the three types 
nor any the mysteries name. 
does refer the reader Mystery, but 
gives only general information 
One must know advance the terms 


Joyful, Sorrowful, and Glorious Mysteries; 


then can find information under each 
this Encyclopedia. 

The Catholic Home edition the Holy 
Bible appeared time for the celebration 
the Gutenberg Centennial. Several 
Benedictine Fathers St. Meinrad Abbey 
are among those whose assistance the 
editor acknowledges. 

There another high quality Bible 
process publication. Inspired the 
Gutenberg Bible, being brought out 
John Crawley Company New 
York. These manifestations renewed 
interest and reverence for the Holy 
Scriptures are source joy Catholics, 
who have acknowledge that 
past there was only too much truth 
the accusation: “Catholics not 
the Bible.” 


Sister Frances McAtee, 
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Sinned: Helps for Adult Lay Persons 
Confess Worthily. Bernard Sause, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publica- 

tions, 1952. Pp. 127. $0.50. 

Father Bernard Sause, who has many 
grateful lay adults his debt for his 
family study outlines, has again addressed 
his writing that particular group. 
Now Have Sinned skillfully essays 
lay adults prepare more fully 
for the sacrament penance. 

Father Sause indicates his pre- 
face, the wonderful consolations con- 
fession are often forfeited because 
“hasty preparation based little more 
than what one learned the Catechism 
child; routine examination con- 
thoughtless acknowledgment 
the same faults, and mechanical per- 
formance the penance destroy appreci- 
ation for the sacrament mercy. When 


lack care becomes habitual serious 


spiritual disorders soon follow.” 

the body the text Father Sause 
does impressive job jolting one out 
the habit mind which has accepted 
mechanical and routine preparation for 
confession. The structure the book 
the usual one found prayer manuals: 
Preparation for Confession, Examination 
Conscience, and Thanksgiving after 
Confession. Yet Sause’s ap- 
proach and insights are the usual 


The work abundant spiritual 
terms 


and carefully studied and kept 


handy, can impulse real growth 


the spiritual life. 


One the extraordinary assets this 
manual the employment numerous 
prayers from the treasury 


prayers which are not ordinarily access- 


ible the laity. Herein have the 


deeply moving pleadings St. Thomas 
and St. Anselm, St. Bernard, St. Bede, 
and St. Gertrude. confession 
the intimate manner the saints. 
Reflective reading such prayers can- 
but prepare the penitent achieve 
deep and abiding sorrow for sin. 

The outline for the Examination 

far-reaching one, exploring 
many by-ways lay adult life the 


modern world. This pattern Examen 
upon the treatment the virtues 


faith, hope, charity, justice, 


St. Thomas Aquinas and probes the 


prudence, and other virtues, point 
the way God intended our lives 
lived. implication, too, graph- 
ically seen wherein have been remiss 
not following God’s holy plan. 


Although this work has been written 
primarily used preparation for 
the sacrament penance, should prove 
highly practical for individual 
family examination conscience 
daily routine level. 


This reviewer, for one, would like 
thank the practical man who devised the 
format this book. pocket-sized 
and therefore can transported easily 
and conveniently. The laity will 
grateful for its publication. 


Margaret Kermode Dever 


The Breviary Explained. Pius Parsch. 
Translated William Mayden, C.Ss.R. and 
Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. Herder Book Co.: 
St. Louis and London, 1952. Pp. viii, 459. 
$6.00. 

The Breviary Explained the English 
translation from the German Doctor 
Pius Parsch’s will 
receive warm welcome from the many 
who have earlier appreciated his Mess- 
its English version, The 
Liturgy the Mass. may not amiss 
mention incidentally that Parsch’s 
commentary the liturgical year, 
des Heiles, going into Eng- 
lish edition the present time, with 
least one section already available 
paper-bound volume. 

well the translators say that no- 
where The Breviary Explained does one 
find any that literary blight cer- 
tain type awkwardness which often 
besets translation. 

his foreword the author explains that 
this book the realization youthful 
resolution some day explain the Brevi- 
ary. His resolution was made many 
years ago when, young seminarian, 
noted that German theological writers 
had neglected topic their field 
much the Breviary. This flowering 
and fruition his early resolution, The 
Breviary Explained, breathes the life-long 
love the liturgy which has been Father 
Parsch’s absorbing interest, and exhales 
the spirit the liturgical revival which 
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such notable exponent. this, 
closely resembles its companion work, 
The Liturgy the Mass. 

The title the book may slightly 
misleading the sense that the reader 
search rubrics and notations regul- 
ating the recitation the Divine Office, 
will not here find them. that sense, 
well the mind its author, the 
book may not termed exhaustive 
completely comprehensive explanation 
the Breviary, its almost five- 
hundred pages, which 
ography and index. 

Instead, Father Parsch has aimed more 
the heart and soul the Breviary, let 
say, than its external forms. 
himself says that “for priests and interest- 
laymen will serve introduction 
the daily prayer the Church.” 
that observation was unwittingly ex- 
cluding the present reviewer, who well 
aware that priest would certainly bring 
this review more penetrating analy- 
sis, while interested layman could very 
well better exposing the depths con- 
tained the work his pertinent 


questioning. is, both book and re- 
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view are presently the mercy one 
who, neither priest nor layman, stands 
figuratively beside her clerical brethren 
the daily recitation the Breviary, 
and who, because that fact, has found 
The Breviary Explained satisfyingly 
beautiful fulfillment long-felt need, 

Benedictines will delighted find 
the name their holy founder, St. 
dict, threaded throughout this work 
Augustinian. Incidentally, the user 
the Monastic Breviary who would 
rive the utmost from The Breviary 
plained would well study Parsch 
with copy the Roman Breviary close 
hand for the sake reference and com- 
parison. 

The closing chapter the book isa 
well-made plea for the opening the 
Breviary the laity some manner 
that when the official prayer the Church 
tongues gigantic choir Christen- 
dom which are united spirit and 
fact the voices priests, religious and 
laymen. 


Sister Lillian Muell, 
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